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“There is no patriotism more pure, more 
elevated, or more deserving of recognition than 
that of one whose highest ambition it is to store 
the minds of little children with knowledge, 
and to guide their footsteps in the path of duty, 


for in this humble task is involved all that is 
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The Book 
of Knowledge 


in the classroom 





is helping Teachers 
the modern way to meet trends toward — 





/ CHARACTER BUILDING —Contents slanted ‘ 
toward ideals and values; cultivates a love ot 


reading and promotes better citizenship. 


4 SELF-HELP — Beckons children to read on and 

° 

on voluntarily. Vol. 20 (Index) instantly locates 
31,000 items of information. By “taking over” 


it reduces assignment worry. 


3. MAKES LEARNING EASIER — The BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE captivates the child’s mind be- 
cause its contents are in psychological order; 
the order in which the developing mind most 


eagerly grasps and readily assimilates. 


4, SELF INDEPENDENCE — With today’s competi 
tion keener than ever, it gives the student a lot 





of “extras.” Many business men and women 
owe their success to the early use of The 


Book of Knowledge. 






_, 20 Volumes * 7,580 Pages * 15,000 Illustrations 
=< = Vol. 20 with Index * 31,000 References 


== 
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Constant Revisions 


Make the most of the Book of Knowledge in the classroom 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY Ine. 


NEW YORK a MOUNT VERNON 
Address communications to the National School and Library Division, 


The Grolier Society Inc. 125 S. 5th Avenue, Mount Vernon, New York 
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The shaded areas of this map show where almost _ The utility plant in the background turns mountains 

















2% trillion tons of coal still lie sleeping—that’s about of coal into electric power. Bituminous coal is now the 
mg 40% of all the coal known to exist in the world! biggest single source of electricity in the United States. j 
be i 

One acre in every seven contains coal Amazing productivity of U. S. mines 

Except for soil, there is more coal in the United States To supply this coal economically and dependably, 
than any other natural resource. About 425 thousand America has developed the most highly mechanized 
square miles—one acre in every seven—contain coal. and productive coal industry in the world. The aver- 
Coal represents more than 90% of all our fuel resources age American miner can turn out 3 to 4 times more 
... known petroleum reserves account for only about coal every day than the world’s next most efficient- 
7%... natural gas, less than 1%. miner. That’s why—now and for the future, too— 


a America can count on having all the coal she needs. 
Coal can replace liquid fuels 8 









America consumes all fuels at a tremendous rate. Right 
now petroleum fuels are being used faster than new 
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sources can be discovered. But even though reserves ' “CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, I 
of liquid fuels are definitely limited, no shortage need illustrated in color, for intermediate grades. | 
F > : : ; l May be used as basis of class unit on coal. { 
ever exist. That’s because science has discovered away 4 For specimen copy and list of other free teaching aids, , 
to make oil and gasoline from coal—and coal reserves i write to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational De- | 
: . cs ildi ashi 5, D. C. 
are virtually inexhaustible. | partment, 320 Southern Building, Washington r 
i (PLEASE PRINT) 1 
t Name l 
= ) I | 
P ‘ 5 Street = | 
I , 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE i City. Zone__State. 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION I Position i 
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To: PENNSYLVANIA 9th GRADE SOCIAL STUDIES 
TEACHERS 


From: THE JOHN C. WINSTON Co. 
THE KEYSTONE STATE— 


Its Geography, History, and Government 
ARTHUR GRAEFF 


* Written and designed as a full year’s course in Pennsylvania geogra- 
phy, history, and government—recommended by the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

* The geography and history are well correlated with an outstanding 
Unit on Pennsylvania Government and Community Living. 

* A wealth of “Activities” with excellent reference sections. 

* The heroes and heroines of THE KEYSTONE STATE—Its Geogra- 
phy, History, and Government are the boys and girls who will learn 
how to do their part in extending democracy both at home and 
abroad. 


A New Social Studies Textbook to Help You Meet 
the Requirements of Bulletin No. 410! 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Represented in Pennsylvania by 


107 Richmond Road Paoli 
621 Ash Street Johnstown 
R. D. No. 6 Meadville 
516 Burnham Road Philadelphia 


Clyde C. Yetter 
C. D. Culler 

E. R. Frantz 

Roy A. Fetterman 














THERE IS NO MASTERY OF ARITHMETIC 
WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING 
And understanding is what we're after 


in THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM ... 
an understanding that can only be developed through: 
© a special study of groups—develops understanding of the 
processes involved in the addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division of numbers 
a special study of ten as a separate group for computations 
with teens and tens 
a superior presentation of fractions 
problem-solying activities that extend number thinking to 
everyday situations 
a planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress 
maintenance activities that integrate with each new process 
the pupil learns 
specially prepared number stories that motivate and enrich 
understanding 
Workbooks requiring only minimum supervision. 


For full details on 


THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM, 
Grades 1 through 8, 


write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 
EVANSTON, “ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 





| 400 North Third St. 








In This Issue 


P One of the persons whose intervst 
in the organization and growth of the 
PSEA during its first fifty years was 
outstanding was James Pyle Wickcr- 
sham. His words with the picture on 
the cover, the column on page 76, and 
the feature “An Era of Growth” give 
some highlights of the role this gentie- 
man played in the early years of our 
Association. 


> Timely is an article on how sec- 
ondary students in the Butler area stim- 
ulated voter registration. James }). 
Lawson believes these boys and girls 
had real training in citizenship. 


& President Herbert P. Lauterbach re- 
ports on the Copenhagen meeting of 
the World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession which he and Mrs. 
Lauterbach attended in July. 


& Inserted in this issue of the JouRNAL, 
you will find a four-page folder pre- 
pared by the Committee on Public Re- 
lations, Thomas W. Watkins, chair- 
man. By word and pictures, the Com- 
mittee shows in this leaflet that a 
school teacher’s Public Relations con- 
sist of every contact she ever makes 
with anybody, anywhere, any time. 


& Enjoy vicariously a trip to strange 
and beautiful places with Betts Lum- 
ley, an art teacher in Pittsburgh who 
knew how to get the most in fun and 
inspiration during a summer vacation 
trip. 


® Many pressing problems were 
tackled by schoolmen at the two-day 
Education Congress sponsored by the 
Department of Public Instruction. See 


| the report in this issue. 


& PSEA convention time will soon be 


| here. Make plans for your delegates’ 
| participation now by using the infor- 
mation given on the Keep Posted pages. 








PSEA Headquarters Staff 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 
EuceNneE P. BERTIN 
Assistant Executive Secretary 
A. CLair Moser Director of Research 
Raymonp C. WEBSTER Field Service 
Frep P. Hare, Jr. Public Relations 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
M. EvizasetH MattHews Associate Editor 
MarcareT E. HAssLer 
Administrative Assistant 
Mrs. Fannie D.-KItTINGER Secretary 
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Are you a Saver - or a Raver? 


AD TEMPERS ARE FUNNY—in the funny papers only! In 

real life they’re dangerous. High blood pressure, paralytic 
strokes, heart attacks, ulcers—all these killers are often the result 
of continued emotional outbursts caused by worries, xsxally 
money worries. 


E SECURE. BE SERENE. Save your money and your life. Let 
Educators Income Protection pay you benefits for as long as 
5 years when you're totally disabled by accident, up to 2 years 
when disabled by sickness. (During the school year you don’t even 
have to be house-confined to 
be considered totally disabled.) 
You're covered during a// au- 
thorized absences, maternity 
leaves, Sabbatical leaves and 
summer vacations included. 
Hospital-surgical benefits are 
available; no physical examin- 
ation is necessary. Premiums 
may be paid on our convenient 
Payroll Deduction Plan. For 
full information mail the coupon 
today! 


Actual case from our files. 


Mutual Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Please mail to Educators, P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 


Without obligation, please send me—free of charge—an 
Educators Bookmark-Magnifier and complete information 
about your various Accident and Sickness Policies [) 

Eduction “hnasow es Hospital Policies [] Have Representative call [) 

plastic Bookmark-Magni- 

fier. Mail the coupon 

for yours — TODAY! 








The November Cover 


The November cover of the Jour ‘aL 
carries our artist’s portrait of Ja:.es 
Pyle Wickersham. It is appropriate that 
Mr. Wickersham, in this 100th amni- 
versary year of the Association, should 
be one of our Association leaders to 
be recognized. 

Mr. Wickersham’s authentic “Fis. 
tory of Education in Pennsylvania” 
details educational development from 
the early days of the Commonwealth 
to the 1880's. He deserves a place with 
those who have made great contribu- 
tions to our professional organization 
for a number of reasons. 

He considered the teacher as the 
most important part of our then new 
and growing system of education. At 
one point he writes, “The measure of 
what is done for the teacher, there- 
fore, will be the measure of what is 
done for the schools.” 

James Pyle Wickersham _ began 
teaching at age 16. He was elected the 
first Superintendent of Lancaster 
County schools in 1804. He opened 
the normal school at Millersville in 
1855 largely as a training school for 
teachers of Lancaster County. It be- 
came a State Normal School in 1859 
and he remained as its head until 1866 
when Governor Curtin appointed him 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 

Certain activities in Mr. Wicker- 
sham’s life stand out as evidence of 
his strong belief that through profes- 
sional organizations there are possi- 
bilities of great advance for teachers 
and for education. 

He helped organize the Lancaster 
County Education Association in 1852 
and was its second president in 1853. 
He was one of those attending the meet- 
ing in Harrisburg at which the PSEA 
was organized and he became its fourth 
president in 1855. He was one of the 
three people from Pennsylvania who 
attended the first meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Phila- 
delphia in 1857 and was its seventh 
president in 1865. 

Recognizing the value of educational 
publications, he served as editor of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL with 
J. P. McCaskey from November, 1870, 
to December, 1881. He was the first 
life member of the State Teachers As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania. This honor 
was bestowed by a selected few of his 
friends on July 28, 1881. 
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RECORDINGS ARE ORDERED 
from a catalogue furnished participat- 
ing schools. Selections are transcribed 
from master tapes onto reels sent by 
the schools. The masters are then re- 
turned to the central file, where they 
remain available to any other school 
that may ask for them. 


NARRATIONS, dramatizations, mu- 
sical selections, documentary broad- 
casts are reproduced in the classroom 
with matchless fidelity. No needle 
scratch or distortion with tape, and 
recordings may be played any number 
of times without loss of quality. 


scotten 
Sound Recording: 
Tape fj 


The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design 

are registered trademarks for Sound Record- 

ing Tape made in U.S.A: by MINNESOTA 
MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers 
of “Scotch’”’ Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, ‘‘Underseal” 
Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, 
“Safety-Walk"’ Non-slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, 
“3M" Adhesives. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 
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Tapes for Teaching” 


program spreads 
through 21 states! 


The country’s fastest-growing educational service is a new 
program under which state agencies supply tape recordings of 
selected classroom material to schools throughout their respective 
states. 


Originally an experimental project of the Minnesota Department 
of Education, the idea has been adopted by 21 states and is being 
considered by many others. The program has tremendous appeal, 
as it provides a means of enriching every grade with a wide variety 
of subjects at very low cost. The same reel of tape can be used and 
re-used countless times: (each recording automatically erases the 
preceding one) and losses through breakage and obsolescence are 
eliminated. 


For a copy of your state’s ““Tapes for Teaching” catalogue, plus 
full information on how to participate in the program, fill out and 
return the coupon below. 


en ee 


Tapes for Teaching 
Mgr. WDUQ 

Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Please send ‘*Tapes for Teaching” catalogue. 
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You find our Advanced use-features | 
ae win teachers’ approval 


Our service is prompt, friendly, 
by a well-informed staff with a V 
wealth of experience that can ways that help make teaching easier, and aid toward better classroom achieve- A 
help solve your problems in 
the quickest, most satisfactory 
way. Large warehouse stocks and quickly, to the three positions (20°, 10°, and level) needed to accommodate 
insure shipment without delay. 
Make us your convenient head- 
quarters for a// school needs. sanitary, one-piece, steel book-box. The accompanying No. 368 Envoy Chair is * Com 
Your free copy of our complete 
catalog is ready. Send for it 
today. 


Teachers find this an ideal, economical combination for positioning pupils in 


ment. The famous ‘‘Ten-Twenty” desk-top is the only one that adjusts, easily vane 
none 


. : than 
all types of school work. It also opens wide for convenient access to a roomy, Hi 


outstanding for functional beauty, posture, comfort, lightness, durability. held 
proo 


educ 


Use our Cataog asa | American Progressive Table No. 328 | “:. 


time-saving guide : 


. ” H 
to the best with “Ten-Twenty” Book Box, Envoy Chair jon 
: visic 
School Seating - of | 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 
Office, Library and General 
Furniture 
Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment ) 
Window Shades ce : nob! 
Heaters and Toilets ing 
Primary Materials So | 
Duplicating Equipment drer 
Janitorial Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Maps and Globes 
Visual Equipment and 
Supplies 
Office and Library Supplies FREE BOOKLETS 
School Papers “Education Grows’ 
Athletic Goods all nl 
Art Materials Classroom’’—two 
informative works 
Flags on recent 


educational 
developments. 














has 








f, ° Se 7 lo, : 
RM. 600-212 OLIVER AVE. 16TH AT HAMILTON 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 


American Envoy Desk No. 362 


Strongest, most convenient desk 
of its type. Desk-top adjusts easily 
for height, has a 10° slope for com- 
fortable reading and writing. 
Roomy, sanitary book cabinet. 
Available seat heights: 13”, 15”, 17”. 
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An Era of Growth 


MONG the names in the history of 

the first 50 years of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, 
none stands out more prominently 
than James Pyle Wickersham. 

His reports as Superintendent of the 
Common Schools, a position which he 
held from 1866 to 1881, give abundant 
proof that these were years of great 
educational progress. The annual report 
for 1866 named the four directions in 
which he proposed to push forward 
the work of school reform. These were 
the better grading of the schools, more 
complete supervision, increased pro- 
vision for improving the qualifications 
of teachers, and greater efforts to 
awaken popular interest in education. 

In the conclusion of his report, 
Superintendent Wickersham says, “Our 
school system has become an im- 
mense power. The future character of 
the State will be moulded by it. If we 
take care of our schools, the State will 
take care of itself. Its schools are the 
only vulnerable part of a republic. A 
noble Roman matron once said, point- 
ing to her sons, ‘These are my jewels.’ 
So a State, that can point to its chil- 
dren, well instructed and well trained, 
has jewels that will enrich it forever.” 


|" all, Superintendent Wickersham 
issued fifteen volumes of common 
school reports, Each one contained 
school statistics for the year, state- 
ments of the results attained and the 
work in progress, suggestions for the 
improvement of the system, and recom- 
mendations to the Legislature. The ac- 
complishments of which Superintendent 
Wickersham seemed to be most proud, 
as indicated in his book “Education in 
Pennsylvania,” were the elevation of 
the county superintendency to a posi- 
tion of effective strength; the incorpo- 
ration, recognition, and support of col- 
leges; new courses of study; provisions 
concerning education in the new State 
Constitution; the State exhibit at the 
centennial exposition in 1876; and a 
local history of education in the State 
written by the county, city, and 
borough superintendents under the di- 
rection of the school department. 

In speaking of the rapid progress 
made in the development of Pennsyl- 
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So James PYLE WICKERSHAM 
describes the years when he 
was an editor of the JOURNAL. 


vania’s system of public education dur- 
ing these years, Mr. Wickersham in his 
history says: 

“In many respects the advance in 
these years was as great as during 
all the preceding years the system had 
been in operation. The yearly expendi- 
tures for school purposes were well 
nigh trebled, and more money was 
spent for schoolhouses in the single 
year of 1871 than was spent for a 
similar purpose during the twenty 
years from 1835 to 1855, and two- 
thirds as much as during the succeed- 
ing ten years from 1855 to 1865. The 
amount paid for school supervision was 
much more than doubled; graded 
schools increased at the rate of about 
two hundred a year; the State appro- 
priation to common schools went up 
from a little over $350,000 to $1,000,- 
000; teachers’ salaries were advanced 
thirty-three per cent., and the average 
length of the school term increased 
two-thirds of a month. Every muscle 
and nerve of the system felt the stir of 
a new life. And Pennsylvania, long 
considered as a backward State in 
school affairs, came to be considered 
all over the country as a leader in the 
great work of popular education. It 
was an era of growth, and as such it is 
a period of great interest in our edu- 
cational history.” 


UPERINTENDENT WICKERSHAM, when 

he took office, said he felt he 
would be a better superintendent if he 
could visit the schools m the Common- 
wealth. In 1875, he reports as follows: 
“Official duties have called me into 
every county, and into almost every 
town and village of the state, and 
brought me into contact with hundreds 
of thousands of our people. I am no 
longer a stranger among them any- 
where. I have received unnumbered 
kindnesses and honors at their hands: 
and it seems to me fitting that I should 
here, at the close of another official 
term, express my deep sense of grati- 
tude for these favors. They more than 
repay me for my work. May God bless 
the good Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, and keep her people during all 
the coming years free, prosperous, and 


happy.” 


URING the centennial exposition, 
D Superintendent Wickersham de- 
cided that much could be learned from 
the school systems of the Old World 
that would be profitable in America. 
In 1878 he spent the summer in Europe. 
His subsequent superintendent’s report 
contains a comparison between educa- 
tion as he found it in Europe and the 
schools of his State. Where he felt 
schools in the State would be improved 
by ideas he had gotten in Europe, he 
pushed for their inclusion. It was 
Superintendent Wickersham’s _ belief 
that “money judiciously spent for edu- 
cation is the best investment a people 
can make. Ignorance impoverishes— 
knowledge is wealth.” His wish for edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania was given in 
the concluding paragraph of one of his 
reports. 

“The world over, all uneducated 
nations are poor. But if all this were 
not true, am I wrong in wishing, even 
at some cost, to see Pennsylvania great 
among her sister States, great in the 
development of her immense resources, 
great in the management of her internal 
affairs, great in the councils of the 
nation, great in the eyes of the whole 
world—a model Commonwealth? Am 
I wrong in asking the people to spend 
their money liberally to give every 
Pennsylvania boy and girl, rich and 
poor, high and low, a fair chance to 
develop the powers, intellectual and 
moral, God has endowed them with; 
to feed them with the bread of knowl- 
edge for which their souls crave; to 
lift them up to a higher social level; to 
make them intelligent, independent, 
self-reliant, virtuous; to enable them 
fully to discharge the duties of citizens 
in a free country? If so, so be it, for I 
solemnly resolved long ago, that I 
would look upon every Pennsylvania 
child, like the good school counsellor 
Dinter upon the peasant children of 
Prussia, ‘as a being who could com- 
plain of me before God if I did not 
provide for him the best education as a 
man and a Christian, it was possible 
for me to provide.’ ” 








Future 


Citizens 


Meet 


JAMES D. LAWSON 
Butler Area Joint Schools 


Oo" TUESDAY, September 9, more 
than 8,000 oldsters in our county 
community learned a pleasant but im- 
portant lesson in citizenship from the 
youngsters. Twelve hundred secondary 
students left the classroom to meet the 
citizenry face to face and sell them on 
exercising the privilege they had taken 
for granted, the privilege of voting. 

With a record registration of 47,- 
657 from a total population of 97,290 
and a spectacular jump of 4,997 on 
special registration day, we’re proud 
of the results. Enthusiastic comments 
from members of the political parties, 
the students, and their parents make 
us anxious to pass the story along. 
Here’s the way it happened— 

Our county, like many others, was 
concerned about the great number of 
citizens in our own backyard who ap- 
parently confused the idea of freedom 
to vote with freedom from voting. 
Service clubs, PTA groups, various 
other civic and social organizations as 
well as many who are collectively 
known as John Q. Public, private citi- 
zen, were vocally concerned over pub- 
lic apathy toward the right of fran- 
chise. 


Grousing for Keep 

It was felt that E. P. Cubberley’s 
statement concerning the attitude of 
the latter day Athenian citizen was 
most typical, “Service to the state be- 
came purely subordinate to personal 
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the 


Public 


pleasure and advancement. Irreverence 
and a scoffing attitude became ruling 
tendencies.” There were many who 
thought this point of view too preva- 
lent and were concerned that those 
who could but would not register and 
vote were playing the great American 
game of grousing for keep. 

A thoughtful solution to the prob- 
lem began to jell quite perceptibly 
when the legislative committee of the 
local Chamber of Commerce initiated 
action to form a nonpartisan citizens 
group to encourage registration with- 
in the county. County Commissioners 
and the chairmen of the various party 
organizations publicly endorsed the 
movement and offered their services in 
assuring a larger vote. 

Fanning the flames of interest took 
little effort. After the inherent spark 
of citizenship developed into a moral 
obligation above the limitation of self 
interest, the project became no more 
challenging than the know-how of do- 
ing and the know-who of leadership. 


Seven-League Boots 


When the idea of student participa- 
tion was presented in central commit- 
tee, schoolmen were quick to see the 
citizenship-education opportunities 
unique to the project. They were equal- 
ly quick to suggest to the group a plan 
by which the seven-league boots of stu- 
dent help could be used to mutual ad- 
vantage. 


Jim Brown interviews a housewife and explains 
qualifications necessary for registration. 
Junior enjoys less serious things. 


Other educators rallied to the oppor- 
tunity of serving civic interest and 
student growth in the essentials of de- 
mocracy by further developing the plan 
for their own area. 

The basic plan entailed a door-to- 
door survey of every family in the 
county by high school students. It was 
the responsibility of the student inter- 
viewer to record the name, address, 
voting precinct of each eligible but 
non-registered citizen. 

In addition the potential voter was 
informed of the legal qualifications for 
voting eligibility and information was 
left advising him of registration places 
and other pertinent data. All of this 
coupled with the encouragement to 
register and vote for the party of his 
choice plus an opportunity to secure 
transportation to a place of registra- 
tion left no doubt in the person’s mind 
that his vote was important. 


The Two R’s 


Supplementary arrangements were 
made during the, busy “back to school 
week” to have participating volunteer 
secondary school students discuss the 
rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, consider the matter with their 
parents, meet in special assembly with 
public-spirited community leaders, and 


Success crowns Get-Out-Vote 
Campaign of Butler Students 
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learn the details involved in graciously 
and effectively meeting the public. 

With 97,290 -people to be surveyed 
and a limited time to organize, student 
groups sacrificed time and other in- 
terests to work with faculty personnel 
in dividing town and country areas 
into geographical districts which could 
be effectively canvassed by a student in 
a lay. Working on this basis, twelve 
hundred eager future citizens felt a 
new responsibility and contacted more 
than 27,000 homes. 

fransportation to outlying rural 
areas appeared to be a mountain of 
difficulty but it soon disintegrated in 
the face of new resolve, old jalopies, 
and the cooperation of citizens who 
gave their time and cars for the day to 
work the dirt and gravel roads. 

Student volunteers from the typing 
classes assumed responsibility for com- 
piling the results and in working with 
adult volunteer registrars on the big 
registration day, September 12. Armed 
with typewriters they went to the 87 
polling places where registrations were 
taking place and made the record reg- 
istration possible. 

As students came ‘in with their re- 
ports it was apparent that many things 
had happened. Some were jubilant over 
the number’ of cards they had com- 
pleted on non-registered voters and 
were convinced people are nice. A few 
others who had little success were 
equally convinced the proverbial dogs 
we're going to didn’t have long to wait. 

One enterprising senior boy who 
had only 24 cards but met 38 unregis- 
tered voters in the 47 homes he con- 
tacted during the day completed his 


‘ Student volunteers return survey findings to 
temporary office set up for compiling ' esilts. 
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list on plain wrapping paper that a 
friendly butcher had donated to the 
cause. 


People Are Funny 


Listening to an old time recording 
while an equally old time ballerina 
insisted on showing her skill of former 
years convinced a junior Problems of 
Democracy student that people are 
funny. The boy who walked into a 
physician’s residence and was greeted 
with “Whatta you want to drink?” by 
a pet parrot probably wouldn’t concede 
the point. 

All in all the response to one day 
of student survey has given this county 
community the much experienced “shot 
in the arm.” From headlines in the 
local paper to the appreciative com- 
ments of the woman who changed her 
mind to vote after 66 years of non- 
voting U.S. Citizenship, there has been 
an awakening toward civic rights and 
duties. More than 8,000 non-registered 
potential voters indicated their desire 
to register and on the special registra- 
tion day, Friday, September 12, almost 
5,000 did just that. 

Equally important are the 1,200 stu- 
dents who met the public, accepted 
some rebuffs, made many new friends, 
enjoyed a welcome snack, received 
political speeches from the dyed-in-the- 
wool, and withal worked in the grass 
roots to harvest a bumper crop of en- 
thusiasm, democratic purpose, and a 
working knowledge of the meaning of 
citizenship. 

Learn to do by doing today and 
tomorrow's heritage of inalienable 
rights is assured. 





Journal Congratulations 
| from Korea 


When the January issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
reached Lloyd L. Evans, PSEA mem- 
ber now working with the United 
Nations Civil Assistance Command in 
Korea, he compared the advertisement 
of the 1862 “improved combination 
school desk” in the cover design with 
those used in Korea. He said: 


“Outside our school looks like a 
modern red brick school building, but 
inside it is quite different. The ‘im- 
proved combination school desk’ (dou- 


ble seating) of Rankin’s 1862 patent 


| is the standard furniture, and the plat- 
| form for the teacher’s desk is very 


prominent. The classrooms are about 
the size of our ordinary 40-pupil class- 


| room with class enrolments of 70 to 


90 pupils. In addition to this condi- 
tion, it is necessary for a “double shift” 
system to be practiced in the first four 
grades. 


“The faculty is made up of 55 male 
and 15 female teachers. It is true that 
these are ‘war times’ in Korea, but it 
still gives us a very good idea of how 


| far advanced we are in our Pennsyl- 


vania schools.” 
Mr. Evans wishes that he could have 


| “some of the critics of our school sys- 


tem—those who think (guess) that we 


| are neglecting the three R’s, that we 
| don’t teach well the things we teach, 


and who long for the ‘good old days’ 
—accompany me on a visit to some of 
the Korean schools. I would gladly 
show them what was done in our 
schools in the ‘good old days,’ 
that is what-they could see here.” 


for 


Mr. Evans goes on to congratulate 
the Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the PSEA for its UNESCO ‘gift 
coupon project. He said he felt a deep 
sense of satisfaction to know that our 
Pennsylvania teachers were so world- 
minded and were so generously con- 
tributing to a most urgent need. 

Mr. Evans congratulates the Jour- 
NAL staff on the 100th anniversary of 
the magazine. “These congratulations 


| come from a far-away corner in the 


Far East. from one who appreciates 
what the JouRNAL has meant.to, Penn- 


| sylvania teachers over this 100. year 
period and how it is today still as 


faithfully serving the teachers of our 
State.” 


8t 





WOTP becomes WCOTP 
at Copenhagen 


OR QUITE a few years now, it has 

been my very special privilege to 
serve at all of the different levels of 
our professional Association’s work— 
in the Local Branch, in the State As- 
sociation, and to a degree, at least, in 
the work of the National Education As- 
sociation. During these years deep con- 
victions have been built up that if any 
group of people could build the 
strength of character and the strength 
of purpose that our new generations 
of young people need if they are 
to handle the affairs of their more 
complicated world better than we have 
handled the more simple tasks of our 
own, that group would consist of great 
teachers in the organized profession. 

I had thought that our organizational 
pattern as we have known it at the 
local, State, and national level was a 
complete pattern. I learned during this 
last summer that actually the concerns 
of our public schools are far wider 
in their scope than simply our local, 
State, or national boundaries would 
seem to make them. I discovered that 
our profession has indeed at last grown 
up—grown to international stature. 


T was my privilege during the sum- 

mer to attend the annual meeting 
of WOTP, the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession, at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. There in that old and 
strangely beautiful city, representa- 
tives of teachers’ groups in 23 differ- 
ent foreign countries on this side of 
the Iron Curtain met to discuss prob- 
lems which are common to all of us 
who teach. Language difficulties ex- 
isted, of course, but the very evident 
desire to understand and to make one’s 
self understood simplified the language 
problem we all felt and made it easier 
for us to communicate our thinking to 
each other because the will to com- 
municate was there. 

We talked about such things as 
salaries and retirement arrangements, 
tenure status, financial support for the 
schools and equalization of educational 
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HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 
Aliquippa 


opportunity, improvement of the 
standards in teacher education institu- 
tions, and about many other problems 
which we in Pennsylvania think about 
all of the time. 

The strange thing about it was that 
there in Copenhagen I found teachers 
from countries all over the world were 
talking about the same things, think- 
ing about the same things, and attack- 
ing the same kind of problems. And 
there was a remarkably similar ap- 
proach to those problems in all of the 
countries, if one is to take the reports 
given by the different delegations as a 
measuring stick. 

We talked about another thing at 
Copenhagen, too, more important per- 
haps than any of the other practical 
conclusions which we have reached. 
We talked about how we as teachers 
could concentrate our thinking and 
unify our strength to teach world un- 
derstanding and to use every legitimate 
means we have to build for a more 
secure peace in all of the world. 


course. That kind of work is 
never finished. But we did reach sub- 
stantial agreements in some very im- 
portant areas of education and we did 
develop, I think, a spirit of cooperation 
and more effective understanding of 
each other’s thinking and of each 
other’s problems. 

We developed, too, a respect for each 
other as persons—representatives of 
the people back home. Those effects 
of our conference one could never 
measure, of course, but it seems logical 
that they would have something to do 
with the attitudes of teachers as they 
teach boys and girls in the countries 
back home, and it was all more than 
just a sentimental longing for a weak 
diluted peace. It was a very strong 
desire for peace, a very strong convic- 
tion that peace is possible, and a great 
determination so to teach that young 
people may see hope in a world that 
now appears black, may see reason for 


W: didn’t finish our work, of 


living like decent human beings to- 
gether, and may find understanding 
enough to learn the way. 

We did another thing before we left 
Copenhagen. We dissolved as an or- 
ganization WOTP which was born in 
our own country at Endicott, New 
York, six years ago. We adopted the 
constitution of another organization to 
take its place, an organization now 
known as the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, WCOTP. 

The new organization includes as 
members all of those countries which 
were formerly members of WOTP, but 
in addition, enlists the active member- 
ship and support of the organization of 
secondary teachers, FIPESO, and the 
elementary group we always referred to 


as IFTA. 


N EXT year some place in the world, 
an organization, larger than 
WOTP and including elements which 
formerly could not identify their in- 
terests with ours, will meet; and there 
is hope that because we have drawn 
closer our lines at all levels of educa- 
tion, we can begin now the attempts to 
find agreement in the fields of philos- 
ophy, of economic support, and an edu- 
cational program which we are going 
to have to have if we are to attain our 
one great aim of promoting world un- 
derstanding. 

The experiences I had as your repre- 
sentative in the American delegation 
to Copenhagen were well worth any 
effort I might have made in my years 
of Association work. If I had gotten 
nothing from my experience in Europe 
but this opportunity to participate in 
the discussions we had there, I would 
have counted the time well spent. But 
I took the opportunity last summer be- 
fore the Copenhagen meeting and after 
it to see some of the other countries of 
Europe, to talk with their peoples, and 
to soak up, as it were, some of the 
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PSSA’s President views the profession 
on the international horizon 





fecling and the color which gives 
character to the peoples of each of the 
countries I visited. 

We flew, Mrs. Lauterbach and I, to 
Paris first and found there a city which 
was all that I had ever dreamed it 
would be, old and settled, permeated 
with the spirit which history gives to 
all things it touches, and beautiful be- 
yond description because men have 
made it so. We visited Versailles and 
the Louvre, Fontainebleau, and the 
Tuileries. 

We walked the streets of Paris and 
mingled with its people and I think 
caught at least a part of the spirit of 
these people who have been our friends 
for a long time. I found this spirit to 
be buoyant, to be rather more sure of 
itself than perhaps ours is at times. 
The things I saw and the things I felt 
made me understand better than | had 
ever before why years ago the people 
of France had risen against their rulers 
and for a time tried to erase by the 
blood of their nobility the memories of 
oppressions they had known. 


‘ROM France we went to Belgium and 

‘found, especially in the city of 
Brussels, a dignity and a quietness | 
had not thought to find in a country 
so lately emerged from the scene of 
war. I think the reason for this 
strength of character which allows a 
nation to withstand the blows her ene- 
mies have leveled at her for many 
years can be found in the beauty which 
other generations built into the stones 
of the cities, into the timber of people’s 
houses. 

I think the love of beauty and the 
appreciation for things which have been 
tested by time are so strong in these 
people that no crisis today can frighten 
them into abject fear. How can a people 
be afraid of new troubles when, in the 
midst of buildings which are covered 
with the patina that only age can give 
to things that are beautiful, they are 
always reminded that they have lived 
for a long time in the midst of trouble 
and can live in spite of new terrors? 

| found the Belgian people prosper- 
ous and working hard to build their 
economy again. Everyone seemed busy, 
but in a purposeful way; and I saw 
no helter-skelter hurrying about such 
as I am all too familiar with in my 
own day-to-day life. 
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From Brussels, we went on to Ger- 
many, into the Netherlands, and in 
this place, too, felt the breath of beauty 
that comes from things which are old 
and held in great reverence. In Amster- 
dam’s museums and art galleries, as in 
the museums and art galleries of the 
other countries we visited, rest treas- 
ures of priceless beauty. And it seemed 
to me that there in Amsterdam people 
knew that beauty, were familiar with 
it, appreciated it, and held it in high 
regard. 

As I traveled about the countryside 
of the Netherlands, I thought here was 
another people with a _ tremendous 
strength inside that comes not from 
possession of material wealth or of 
world eminence today, but rather from 
a quiet determination to make the best 
of whatever is at hand and to build 
stronger whatever their hands under- 
take. 

I thought, too, that the very nature 
of this land, so much of it below sea 
level, land which actually had been 
wrested from the sea by the toil and 
sweat of men struggling always to en- 
large their land, must account for a 
part of the stability I saw in the Dutch 
people. You can understand why I 
would admire the determination and 
the courage and the will to succeed 
that was so evident in Holland. There 
was about the people something 
peculiarly American, and I felt at home 
in an odd sort of way. 


| FTER the Copenhagen meeting, we 
flew to London, England, and 
stayed in that city for about a week as 
a base for excursions into the country- 
side. We found in England people who 
were terribly bruised by the awful 
events which war brought to them, a 
people still licking their wounds. 
Everywhere about us in London as we 
walked those streets were the unhealed 
scars of the bombings of 1940 and 741. 
Hardly a block was free of its ugly 
skeletons of buildings with stairways 
still crazily clinging to shattered walls, 
hardly a square was free of the grim 


reminder that not long ago London 
blazed with the fires of hell. 

I personally was more firmly con- 
vinced than ever that a people who 
could stand up so well to the terror that 
war can bring, who could continue 
strong in spirit when their cause seemed 
to be lost, must have a strong fiber as 
a people and a great heart. I gained 
new respect for these people, too. 

I was impressed also with the free- 
dom of discussion of gatherings in 
Hyde Park. I saw there no censorship of 
any idea, no intimidation of beliefs, and 
no threat of punishment for differences 
of opinion. I thought I saw there an 
institution of the English people which 
is perhaps their one greatest remaining 
guarantee that democracy is something 
to be lived and not just talked about. 

It seems to me now that my experi- 
ences in Europe mean this—and these 
reactions are purely personal—that the 
character of people in any land is af- 
fected by the beauty they build around 
them or by the ugliness they allow to 
exist; that the will to live is strength- 
ened by their traditions, by their his- 
tory; that the pride of a people grows 
out of their creative efforts and out of 
their peculiar attempt to interpret life 
and live it in their own way. 

I think I know better than I ever 
knew before that we who have lived 
comfortably sheltered from direct con- 
tact with the horrible things that war 
can bring must learn to understand 
first that people are not all alike, that 
it is good for them to be different, and 
that in each nation can be found hu- 
man attributes that are splendid and 
fine. I think I shall never again be able 
to criticize easily the mistakes I think 
other people have made and that I shall 
never again be so satisfied with what I 
myself do. 

Very certainly, I know now better 
than I ever knew before that I am a 
particularly fortunate person to be able 
to live as a free teacher of free boys 
and girls in a free country. I think 
that because I have so much, I have 
greater responsibilities to those who 
have so little. 























An Art Teacher’s Diary 


Summer, 1952 


BETTS LUMLEY 
Dilworth School 
Pittsburgh 


LACK berets, sidewalk cafés, mad- 
dening traffic and Horns! ! Pinch 
me—This is Paris! I had just crossed 
the ocean via London in a strato- 
cruiser with twelve people of the In- 
ternational School of Art. Many vivid 
impressions followed quickly—flower 
markets along the Seine, balconies on 
every window festooned with perky 
flowerpots and brilliant red awnings, 
the fascinating bookstalls along the 
river where I found some real French 
etchings, the infamous “flea market,” 
boat ride on the Seine, dinner in a 
garden on Montmarte, and a visit to 
Sacre Coeur where prayers for peace 
are said daily. Every bit of it breathed 
that Parisian excitement. 

At various sidewalk cafés 1 enjoyed 
many lemonades served in varying 
stages of “mix your own”—the climax 
was squeezing the lemon myself. Most 
palatable is the artists’ “loaf of bread, 
jug of wine,” (and thou!)  supple- 
mented with the unsurpassable French 
omelette. 

Highlights of Paris included the 
Louvre and Tuileries; the. Museum of 
Modern Art; Saint Chapelle and those 
beautiful stained glass windows—gems 
of light filling the interior with warm 
rosy atmosphere. For evening enter- 
tainments: ballet at the fabulous Opera; 
Spanish dances full of fire and gaiety 
by Carmen Amaya—our introduction 
to sunny Spain; and the Folies Bergére 
—many beautiful art forms and clever 
stage effects. Spent a day at Versailles, 
palace and gardens. Gave me shivers 
to stand on Marie Antoinette’s balcony 
as she must have faced the angry mobs 
in the court below her. The Féte de 
Nuit that evening was an extravaganza 
of fountains, colored lights, and fire- 
works as I’ve never seen in such magni- 
tude before—endless designs and 
colors. One last pastry to celebrate the 
Fourth and off to Spain. 
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Travelling by air, boat, train, 
bus, Betts finds it easy to make 
world friends. 


Illustrations by the author 


A Siesta in Spain 


Our train ride through the Pyrenees, 
so picturesque with low, tile roofed 
huts, primitive farming methods of 
sickles, oxen, and burros, the peasants 
at work (or siesta), olive, fig, and 
orange trees covering the hillsides. 
Towns throughout Spain were very 
similar—looked gay and alive, but the 
people seemed so somber and unsmil- 
ing . . . women dressed entirely in 
black (not the gay colors I had ex- 
pected): poverty, dirt, and beggars 
everywhere; stylish policemen with 
white coats and jungle helmets direct- 
ing traffic from beneath their striped 
umbrellas. Had difficulty adjusting to 
meal hours, with full course dinner at 
ten and then to bed. Did enjoy one 
siesta we had time for. 

Our route included: Toledo, most 
typical Spanish town, and the home of 
El Greco; Ronda, old, beautiful, sur- 
rounded by bandits’ caves; Seville and 
the Alcazar; Cordoba, where the 
closest we got to a bullfight was to sit 
in the bull ring to see a movie for two 
and one-half cents; Jerez, very self- 
sufficient community, where we toured 
the wine cellars (sampled the pro- 
duct) ; Granada, to see the Alhambra, 
most thrilling example of Moorish 
architecture, with horseshoe arches, 


lace-like plaster carved walls and c il: 
ings, magnificent tree-lined paths and 
gardens—so dreamlike after heavy 
French art; Algeciras, the most romen- 
tic spot—dining and dancing on terre ce 
of Hotel Reina Cristina overlooking 
Mediterranean, with moonlight and the 
Rock of Gibraltar for backdrop. 

At last for a boat ride on the Medi- 
terranean; suddenly the atmosphere 
changed—distant view was something 
from a book. Tangier! The landscape 
before us was full of veiled women 
slinking along the harbor wall, men 
wearing fez or turban and jalobba. 
Each guide on dock fears the other 
one will steal his customer—such shout- 
ing, screaming, and arm waving-— 
fracas! Our Mohammed rescued us 
and the revolution quieted. Travelling 
by private car our itinerary was Fés, 
Rabat. Meknes, Casablanca. From 
there we flew to Tunis. 


Tea in an Arab Home 


Having tea in an Arab home gave 
us a better idea of their society and 
their gradual but apparent westerniz- 
ing. Living quarters are on the second 
floor; cooking is done over charcoal 
burners on third floor which is really 
the roof with a canvas for inclement 
weather. We were seated on low 
benches, built all around the room, 
covered with fluffy pillows. Walls were 
decorated with hangings and tiles. 

Our hostess spoke no English, but 
was able to entertain fourteen fasci- 
nated Americans and display some of 
her handmade costumes with utmost 
grace. Husband Absalom interpreted. 
Though among men she did not veil. 

Throughout Africa we saw women 
in many stages of veil and unveil— 
most extreme were those with only 
a slit for seeing; others wore a hooded 
dress and separate pink, green, or blue 
chiffon veil that was pulled skintight— 


Landscape in Spain 
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looed stifling. Make-up is limited to 
eye accent and henna for the hair. The 
at-|:ome costume of hand embroidered 
sat. is worn under an all-over lace 
api on, fastened with gold braided belt. 

‘ea time: placed before the hostess 
is : large silver tray on three legs with 
teapots and three other silver con- 
taiers. From these are taken tea, sugar, 
ani’ mint leaves, mixed in the teapot 
ani covered with boiling water. Then 
suidenly we’re being doused with rose 
waiter; Absalom wields a_ wicked 
shaker! With our tea were many kinds 
of luscious cookies. 

Having dinner with the Arabs in- 
volved similar ceremony. Seated on 
pillows around a low table, towels 
across our laps, we were served bastille, 
a meat pie with crisp cinnamon and 
sugar crust. Next the renowned cous 
cous. To be proper we all ate from the 
one tray with our fingers. Delicious. 

In the medina of each city we toured 
the souks (Arab market), a maze of 
very narrow streets, lined with every 
kind of shop, and covered with grape 
vines, straw or more buildings, creat- 
ing a dingy, mysterious air. Fés, capi- 
tal of the north, has the largest and 
most exciting souks. Each craft or 
product has its own section; very im- 
pressed with all the hum of industry. 
We saw them making and _ selling 
jewelry, silver and copper ware (al- 
most bought a tea tray!), books and 
leather, scarfs, shoes, fezzes, an amaz- 
ing assortment of herbs, meats, fruit 
and pastry “shops”; wool dyeing, 
weaving, and olive crushing could be 
seen along the street. 

Bread baking is a community affair. 
Each person makes his own bread, lays 
it on a board and delivers it to the 
baker, whose dark cubicle is lined with 
similar bread trays. When bread is 
baked the owner returns to collect—if 
he can recognize his own breadmark. 


Having tea in a berber (Arab) tent 
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Driving to Meknes we saw a small 
settlement—pink mud houses, people 
in colorful attire, and heard strange 
sounds. We had to stop for a photo; 
previously had difficulty with Arabs 
who think a camera is evil, but this 
time succeeded in having a private 
concert. The sounds had been two 
musicians who gladly came out to en- 
tertain us with their “fife and drum.” 

On way to Rabat one morning we 
saw Berber tents perched on a hill— 
more pictures! Through the field we 
trudged; approaching timidly we “in- 
troduced” ourselves. Result: we were 
invited to tea. Out came the beautiful 
hand woven rugs to be laid on the 
ground under the tent. After polishing 
the tray with ashes the woman set the 
complete service before the sheik. 
Water was boiled over a little camp 
fire and tea was served. We “talked,” 
modeled their high tasseled straw hats, 
admired the handsome tents and the 
women’s tattoo decoration. 

While sketching in Sidi Bou Said 
we met some young Arab boys, clean, 
well dressed, and so polite; used my 
limited French to “converse” with 
them. Such a pleasant change from 
all the dirty, begging urchins who be- 
sieged us everywhere. These boys at- 
tended school in Tunis. Only boys of 
wealthy families are able to attend 
school; majority of children learn trade 
by apprentice in the souks (or acquire 
the finesse to become a guide). 

Aside from this we visited sultan’s 
palaces and gardens, the fabulous Hotel 
Palais Jamais, a men’s public bath, the 
holy city of Moulay Idriss, saw the 
characteristic mosques and minarets 
and heard the call to prayer, were wel- 
comed to Tunis with a sand storm. 


We Gasp at Art 


On way to Naples by boat we paused 
in Palermo to gasp over the beauty 


of the mosaics of San Monreale. Had 
my first taste of spumoni. 

The Naples National Gallery— 
another collection of gems of paintings 
and the best classical sculpture. All 
summer I was constantly impressed 
with the similarity of the landscape to 
the paintings I had always admired 
in books. 

Pompeii and Mt. Vesuvius—re- 
minded me of a model volcano my first 
grade teacher made, complete with 
smoke. 

The Amalfi Drive along the coast to 
Sorrento is a must—just a series of 
ups and downs, backs and forths. If 
you aren’t too dizzy the sights are 
stupendous—nests of houses clinging 
all over the sides of the rocks and an 
occasional beach way below. I loved 
the donkey carts, yellow and gaily 
decorated; donkeys wear brilliant 
silver trappings and bouncing plumes 
on their heads; Sicilian burros wear 
head dresses of dangle balls. 

Capri—an island beautiful, restful, 
and sketchable. Pink, yellow, and blue 
houses; steep mountain walks or 
funiculare rides; moonlight carriage 
ride to the top; blue grotto; saw the 
place spaghetti grows (!), and ate ice 
cream in the (same) square with ex- 
king Farouk and wife. At the Certosa 
Monastery we were greeted by a non- 
English speaking priest, dressed in his 
black robe, with a tourist straw hat, 
inscribed Capri, perched on his head. 
In the dining room he sat down at the 
grand piano and startled us with the 
Star Spangled Banner. We burst into 
glorious song! 


Rome Bursts with Beauty 


Rome—wonderful, bursting with 
beauty. I love it. The magnificent new 
railroad station is in great contrast to 
the remains of the old Roman -wall 
beside it. Enjoyed every minute be- 
yond measure; will only take space to 
mention: spumoni at Doney’s, Cafe 
Greco (universal meeting place for 
writers and artists) for cafe expresso 
(tiny cup of “mud” with a side dish 
of whipped cream to make it most 
palatable! ), moonlight carriage ride to 
see Colosseum—sat up top with hand- 
some driver! Michelangelo’s Pieta in 
St. Peter’s; the Church of the Capuchin 
Monks whose basement chapels are 
ornamented in bas-relief with bones of 
former monks—bone chandeliers too. 
St. Paul’s outside the walls is the most . 
beautiful church I:was in—the cloisters, 
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colonnade in front and glass mosaics 
on the facade; light shining through 
the alabaster windows creates a soft 
ethereal glow no other church seems 
to have. 


I Study Sculpture 

Besides intensive sight seeing I was 
able to study sculpture with Madame 
Zelezny, who commented on the way 
Americans always jump into their work 
with such zest, in comparison to the 
deliberate European. 


X 


Along a canal in Venice 


Sunday afternoon we attended a 
papal audience at Castel Gondolfa. The 
Pope appeared on his balcony and 
recognized groups from the eight 
countries represented. He extended 
greetings to each in his own language, 
and gave his blessing. The audience 
was further highlighted with a magnif- 
icent, unforgettable rendition of Ave 
Maria on a magical violin. 

Something to surpass all Hollywood 
productions were the two operas per- 
formed in the outdoor theater in ruins 
of Baths of Caracalla (the largest stage 
in the world, with a rake of 10 degrees) 
—Mephistopheles and Aida. Incorpo- 
rating the massive ruins into the sur- 
roundings little artificial scenery was 
needed; lights were a substitute for 
a curtain; trumpeters, witches’ fires, 
horses, chariots, a camel, smoke, 
thunder plus music equal an extra- 
ordinary spectacle! 

Reluctantly we left Rome, but Flor- 
ence was no disappointment—shopping 
on the Ponte Vecchio, only bridge still 
standing after the war; more shopping 
in the market for baskets and velour 
hats; the Paradise Door of the Bap- 
tistry by Ghiberti; big white “wedding 
cake” Cathedral; Uffizi Gallery, out- 
standing work of the Florentine School. 

August 16—1to Siena and the festival 
of assumption of the virgin, the Palio. 
The procession, lasting two hours, is 
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an allegorical parade with medieval 
military units represented in authentic 
costume; designs and colors of cos- 
tumes and flags were dazzling. 


Genius Thwarted 

We visited a glass factory and wanted 
to take everything home—wonderful 
figures and animals. It was disappoint- 
ing to learn that the glass blower is not 
allowed to create his own designs; he’s 
merely a craftsman. Given a long metal 
pipe with a white hot blob of glass on 
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the end, I blew a beautiful “free shape.” 
They shattered my masterpiece! Genius 
thwarted! 

Had enough time between trains in 
Milan to see Leonardo’s fading Last 
Supper and the sumptuous Cathedral. 

Our first night in Switzerland was 





S———— 
Lumley Street in London 


spent at a hospice in St. Gotthard 
Pass. 

We had a magnificent ride on 
through Furka and Grimsel Passes with 
bus top rolled back to view the snow- 
caps above. Picked wild flowers in the 
snow and admired the monstrous 
snowy blue Rhone Glacier from near 
and far. 

In Interlaken we met a familiar face 
at last. Mr. and Mrs. Wilhelm Ebert 
of Munich were also vacationing there. 
Visited Lucerne, Zurich, and Berne, 


full of lakes, towers, flowers, bridges, 
and nice people. 

At the Kursaal, for evening enter- 
tainment, there were Swiss yodelers, 
symphony music, a horn blower, flag 
thrower, game room, and _pastrics. 
Completed our Swiss visit with an out- 
door performance of William Tell—le 
shot off the apple too! 

In the Tower of London we gazed 
longingly at the magnificent crowns and 
jewels and not so longingly at the 
chopping block and “accessories.” Si. 
Paul’s, standing firm and strong amid 
a completely bombed out area, Lon- 
don Bridge, haranguers of Hyde Park, 
form and pageantry of changing of the 
guard, wonderful National Gallery, 
Westminster Abbey, and _ Dickens’s 
Curiosity Shoppe are all London to me. 
No carriages in London, so I settled 
for a front seat on top deck of bus. 
From there I spotted Lumley Street: 
practically turned the bus upside down 
trying to show everyone else! 

At the theater we saw Under the 
Sycamore Tree, with Alec Guinness; 
and Relative Values by Noel Coward. 
Got a tremendous view of English 
countryside on a _ one-day trip to 
Shakespeare country—Stratford on 
Avon, Warwick Castle, Banbury Cross. 

In a bus, on the street, everywhere, 
the English people are wonderful—so 
helpful, warm and friendly, and such 
real, delightful humor! 





The Best Place on Earth 

Had our last lunch in London at Ye 
Olde Cheshire Cheese on Fleet Street. 
Put my feet on Iceland at midnight 
(no Eskimos though); Gander, and 
then NEW YORK! I can never describe 
the emotions upon returning to the 
best place in the world ——USA—Home; 
and our Pennsylvania. 

Such a trip erases boundary lines— 
gives you a broad, international un- 
biased attitude toward your life, your 
work, and your world associates. 
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Teievision, School Building, Legislation, 
Curriculum Improvement Discussed as 


Education Congress Surveys 
1952-53 Educational Problems 


HE annual Education Congress, 
| Peete: by the State Department 
of Public Instruction, surveyed a wide 
variety of educational problems which 
will be faced by school districts during 
the 1952-53 school year. The Congress 
was held in Harrisburg, October 1 
and 2. 

At the annual dinner meeting on 
Wednesday evening in the ballroom 
of the Penn-Harris Hotel, almost 500 
schoolmen heard Governor John S. 
Fine and Harold -Benjamin of the 
George Peabody College of Teachers. 
The Governor told the educators that 
“Public education in Pennsylvania has 
become by far the largest segment of 
governmental functions, with more than 
one-third of all our appropriations be- 
ing devoted to educational purposes.” 

Superintendent Francis B. Haas pre- 
sided at the dinner and at the opening 
and closing sessions of the Congress. 
C. Herman Grose was chairman of the 
Department committee which planned 
the 1952 program. 


Television Use Urged 


“A television screen should be stand- 
ard equipment in every classroom of 
Pennsylvania’s colleges and schools,” 
urged Paul A. Walker, chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, at the final meeting of the Con- 
gress. Mr. Walker reminded Pennsyl- 
vania educators that applications had 
not been received for any of the four 
channels set aside for educational use 
in the State. Since the channels are re- 
served only until June 3, 1953, he 
urged educators to take immediate ac- 
tion. 


Improvement of Education 


The majority of the discussions of 
the two days was devoted to the topic 
of improvement of education. In talk- 
ing about the financing of public edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania, David H. Stew- 
art, superintendent of schools in Dor- 
mont, spoke of the phenomenal prog- 
ress which has been made in equaliz- 
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ing educational opportunity within the 
Commonwealth. He praised the work of 
the Tax Equalization: Board, the use of 
the standard reimbursement fraction 
for distributing State aid, and the sin- 
gle State-wide salary schedule. 

In discussing financial problems, 
Doctor Stewart said, “Even a very su- 
perficial examination of the facts, add- 
ing to this the increasing cost of other 
State services, will produce the inevi- 
table conclusion that a tax system 
which has almost broken down in its 
efforts to finance current commitments 
can hardly produce needed revenue for 
the current program without any con- 
sideration for needed improvements. 
In this respect the future is not too 
promising. On one point I think there 
is a rather general agreement and that 
is that Pennsylvania is wealthy enough 
to support an adequate educational 
program for our children. To many it 
means a newer, more equitable, sound- 
er, and more comprehensive State tax 
program.” 

Two speakers discussed secondary 
school and college articulation. Louis 
T. Benezet, president of Allegheny Col- 
lege, reviewed current practices in col- 
lege entrance requirements in Penn- 
sylvania. Roy W. Wiley, superinten- 
dent of Johnstown, spoke about proce- 
dures used by colleges and universities 
in recruitment of students. 

Harold F. Martin, coordinator of 
school facilities survey of the Depart- 
ment, said that planning school build- 
ing today requires not only careful 
study of the present needs of the com- 
munity but also a prognosis of future 
needs and provision for flexibility as 
those needs change. He thinks present 
activity has been stimulated through 
substantial subsidy from the Common- 
wealth to those districts which can 
qualify. 

At another session, the relation of 
the teacher and administrator to the 
instructional program was discussed 
by Mrs. Audrey S. Graham of Forest 
Hills, Joseph N. Maddocks, principal 


of Altoona High School, and Allen C. 
Harman, assistant superintendent of 
Montgomery County. 


1951 General Assembly Legislation 


Attention was directed to application 
of school legislation passed by the 1951 
General’ Assembly. Ivan J. Stehman, 
chief, highway safety education, re- 
viewed Acts 498 and 499 which estab- 
lish a standardized driver training pro- 
gram in every school district and pro- 
vide that revenue from an increase in 
the learner’s permit be used to reim- 
burse school districts for this program. 
Lester N. Myer, chief of the Division 
of Special Education, spoke of the 
speech and hearing rehabilitation cen- 
ters in the State authorized by Act 506. 

Carl D. Morneweck, Child Account- 
ing and Research Division, reviewed 
administrative details relating to the 
public school time schedule, to attend- 
ance, and to the school calendar. 


The Curriculum Program 


Other speakers at the Congress dis- 
cussed the new courses of study which 
have recently been distributed in the 
secondary field. In discussing the edu- 
cational philosophy upon which the 
Pennsylvania program is based, Fred- 
erick L. Pond, supervising curriculum 
consultant, stressed that learning is 
created most economically in life-like 
situations. 

The question “How can the admin- 
istrator be of most service in putting 
the new course of study into use?” 
was answered by John S. Cartwright, 
superintendent of Allentown schools. 
“The best way to start the ball rolling 
in curriculum development is to in- 
volve the teacher in some type of back- 
ground study which will lead to inter- 
est in the new curriculum.” 

The conference discussions and the 
addresses indicated that education in 
Pennsylvania was moving toward the 
future with confidence that it can sur- 
mount the challenges that are ahead. 
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The President Reports 
October 10, 1952 


Activities in the State Association 
have stepped up their pace since the 
middle of September. The convention 
districts are either having their con- 
ventions now or are planning them for 
the very near future, and many Local 
Branches are well started on their 
year’s professional program. Some of 
the branches, we are pleased to know, 
are effectively using workshop tech- 
niques in building their programs, 
others are preparing exceptionally 
good publications. Everywhere there is 
activity in the organized profession in 
Pennsylvania. 

Committees at the State level have 
been continuing their good work. The 
Public Relations Committee will soon 
come out with the first of its news 
letters. The Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards Commission has 
completed its plans for the October 31- 
November 1 meeting at Penn State. 
The Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum has all of its arrangements 
for the annual meeting at Bedford 
Springs, and the Classroom Teachers, 
of course, are ready to go into session 
at Bedford Springs next Friday. I 
think these are good things and, as 
usual, a very hopeful sign that mem- 
bers of the teaching profession in 
Pennsylvania are intelligently aware of 
their problems and willing to work to- 
gether to attack them. 

Early this week the School Directors 
Association of Pennsylvania held its 
annual convention in Harrisburg and 
discussed quite freely many of the areas 
of public school problems that we in 
our Association have in the past had 
under consideration. Some of the de- 
cisions of the directors did point up 
once ‘again the fact that if there is a 
single group in Pennsylvania which 
speaks out a strong voice for the im- 
provement of the public schools in our 
State, it is our own Association. 

Very naturally, the directors concen- 
‘trated their interest on such matters as 
school buildings and school construc- 
tion generally to the point where these 
things seen to *be unaffected by all of 
the* other conditions’‘which complete 


our educational picture. That is why it 
is so necessary that we in the State 
Association, at all levels of our organi- 
zation, think constructively to advance 
programs that will strengthen the ar- 
rangements made for education in the 
public schools of Pennsylvania. 

All of the membership, of course, is 
interested in the legislative program 
which is now being constructed in the 
deliberations of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. It is too early to comment on 
the special features of that program 
because Baker Thompson and his com- 
mittee have not completed their think- 
ing in any of the areas that have been 
under discussion; but as is true of 
every other year which precedes the 
opening of the General Assembly, so 
this year the Legislative Committee of 
our Association will have a defensible 
program in support of the public 
schools. 

During the rest of this month, my 
schedule clearly shows that there will 
be no slackening of the pace in the 
activities of our Local Branches or of 
our State committees. It is very clear, 
too, that we can be very hopeful of 
success in the program which the as- 
sociated profession is advancing. 

My congratulations to all of the new 
Local Branch leaders serving in all of 
the branches in our State Association. 
My congratulations, too, to new con- 
vention district officers and my very 
best wishes for success in this job of 
leadership you have accepted for your- 
selves. Great things lie ahead, and we 
can meet the challenge—HERBerT P. 
LAUTERBACH, President, PSEA, Ali- 


quippa 


JOHN M. LUMLEY, vice president of the PSEA 

and its President in 1951, has been appointed 

Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction by 

Governor John S. Fine. Mr. Lumley, who suc- 

ceeds C. Herman Grose, president of the State 

Teachers College, California, is superintendent 
of schools in Sullivan County. 


Classroom Teachers Days 
in Pennsylvania 


The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of the PSEA, Mrs. Audrey S. Gra- 
ham, president, sponsored two Class- 
room Teachers Days this spring. At the 
State Teachers College, California, on 
April 26 and at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, on May 10, representa- 
tives of colleges and universities in the 
areas gathered to discuss topics of in- 
terest to future teachers. 

The general topic for the programs 
was, “So You’re Going to Teach in 
Pennsylvania.” In charge of arrange- 
ments at California was Lucy A. Val- 
ero. California, and at Indiana, Joseph 


W. Sandy, Jr., Lilly. 





» D. Raymond Sollenberger of Williams- 
burg was awarded the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science in Education at the 
summer school commencement at Temple 
University on August 14. After the degree 
was conferred, Doctor Sollenberger gave 
the commencement address. Doctor Sol- 
lenberger, a member of the General As- 
sembly for sixteen years beginning with 
the 1937 session, was chairman of the 
House Committee on Education for ten 
years. As a teacher and administrator, 
it was natural that his major interest 
was to provide greater educational op- 
portunity for the children of the Com- 
monwealth. Many of the important PSEA 
bills during this period had his sponsor- 


ship. 
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CARL E. SEIFERT, executive secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities, has been named chief of a new 
Bureau of Higher Education in the Department 
of Public Instruction. This bureau was created 
by the 1951 session of the General Assembly to 
work in the college and university field and to 
coordinate their activities with high schools. 


Mid-Century Opportunities 
for Youth 


The Department of Higher Educa- 
tion has completed plans for its Second 
Work Conference to be held at the 
Hotel Harrisburger in Harrisburg on 
November 21-22. The theme of the 
Conference is “Mid-Century Opportuni- 
ties for Youth,” and the plan calls for 
three discussion groups with each un- 
dertaking to analyze the important 
phase of the vast opportunities which 
are open to youth today. 

Group A will consider Opportuni- 
ties in Moral and Spiritual Values, 
Group B, Intellectual Citizenship, and 
Group C, Inter-Personal Relationships. 

To open up the main topic the plan- 
ning committee has set up a panel in 
which representative students from 
colleges and high schools will join with 
college and lay adult leaders in a free 
discussion of the question “What Are 
the Mid-Century Opportunities of 
Youth?” 

The topic will receive further dis- 
cussion at the dinner meeting on Fri- 
day, November 21, when the Confer- 
ence will be addressed by a noted 
speaker. 

At the closing session Saturday 
morning, November 22, summaries of 
the group discussions will be presented 
and a closing address will point up the 
outcomes of the meeting. 

This Second Annual Conference of 
the Department of Higher Education 
was planned jointly by the officers of 
the Department in cooperation with the 
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officers of the College and Universities 
and the State Teachers College Facul- 
ties sections of the PSEA, under the 
chairmanship of the Department Presi- 
dent, A. G. Breidenstine of Franklin 
and Marshall College. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During December 


Appoint Local Legislative 
Committee and submit names 
with mailing addresses to 
PSEA Headquarters 


Announce Calendar of win- 
ter and spring meetings 


Plan Christmas Party 


Conclude Membership Cam- 
paign 

Send Certificate of Election 
giving names of delegates 
and alternates for State Con- 
vention to PSEA 


Stimulate the interest of 
delegates and membership in 
Annual PSEA Convention by 
reference to program and ac- 
tivities as found in PSJ for 
December 


Evaluate progress of your Lo- 
cal Branch program and com- 
mittee projects and report to 
membership in January 











Code of Competence 


The Code of Competence Committee, 


Floyd H. Kilmer, chairman, held its | 
first meeting on September 12. A ten- 


tative outline for the Code of Compe- 


tence was accepted. At a meeting on | 


October 24, the Committee hopes to 
complete the Code for presentation to 
the annual meeting of the House of 
Delegates. 


—TyyNeE Hanninen, Secretary 


Public Relations 


tember 19-20. With Chairman Thomas 


W. Watkins presiding, the Committee | 


approved slogans for the “Ed Says” 
posters, the copy for a news letter, and 


the program for participation in the | 
Classroom Teachers Conference at Bed- | 


ford Springs. 


—ELIzABETH BEADLING, Secretary | 





Dear Miss North: 


Now that many teachers are using 
integrated units, just how necessary are 
textbooks? Especially in history, sci- 
ence, geography, and health, wouldn’t 
it be better to buy library books and 
visual materials instead? 


Marge Modern 


Dear Marge: 


My answer is—textbooks are a 
teacher’s best friend. And, I mean that 
sincerely. 


No matter what methods of teaching 
you may use or how your curriculum 
is organized, textbooks are basic tools. 
An extensive collection of library books 
and a wealth of visual materials are 
certainly desirable but not replace- 
ments for textbooks. 


Each classroom teacher has the obli- 
gation to know the pupils, to recognize 
their varying abilities, and to provide 
instruction at the proper levels. That 
leaves very little time for a teacher to 
do research work. Few have the time 
and the training to gather from a 
variety of sources materials for science, 
health, history, and geography. The 
textbook fills the need for accurate 
factual material, carefully written, and 
thoughtfully arranged. 


It is true that many teachers have 
used textbooks unwisely. When we have 
been foolish enough to use them as 
oral reading exercises or a material 
for rote memorization, certainly they 
have been of little value. Neither can 
the page by page study of a textbook 
substitute for vital teaching on the part 
of the teacher or stimulating problem 
solving by the pupils. Nor are they a 
substitute for real experiences. But that 
is not a valid reason for discarding 
textbooks. It is rather a challenge to 


| choose texts more wisely and use them 
The sixth meeting of the Public Re- | 
lations Committee was held on Sep- | 


more intelligently. 

Good tools in the hands of skilled 
workmen have been responsible- for 
much industrial progress. Good text- 
books in the hands of interested pupils 
under the guidance of skilled teachers 
will do much-to facilitate learning. 


Sincerely, AY. oe 
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PSEA Will Celebrate 100th 
Anniversary at 1952 
Convention 


The organization of the PSEA in 
1852—100 years ago in December— 
will be observed at the annual conven- 
tion in Harrisburg Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, December 29, 30, and 
31, 1952. President Herbert P. Lauter- 
bach, Aliquippa, has announced the 
theme for the convention programs to 
be “Another Century of Opportunity 
for Great Teachers.” 

Among the many fine speakers who 
will appear on the general session, de- 
partment, section, and round table 
programs is T. V. Smith of Syracuse 
University. Doctor Smith is professor 
of poetry, politics, and philosophy in 
the Maxwell Graduate School of Citi- 
zenship and Public Affairs. He writes 
that his aim is to deserve the title, 
“The Sage of Syracuse.” Doctor Smith 
will speak at the final general session 
Wednesday morning at 11:30 a.m. 


The Convention Schedule 


The Executive Council has approved 
the following time schedule: 


Monday, December 29 
2:00 to 4:30 p.m.—Departments 
5:00 p.m.—Convention District Cau- 
cuses 
7:30 p.m.—House of Delegates 


Tuesday, December 30 
9:00 a.m.—Sections 
2:00 p.m.—House of Delegates 
8:00 p.m.—General Session 


Wednesday, December 31 
9:00 to 11:00 a.m.—Round Tables 
11:30 to 1:00 p.m.—General Session 


The Convention Issue 


The December issue of the JoURNAL 
will be the regular convention issue 
and the only one in which programs, 
reports of committees, and lists of offi- 
cers will be included. Members of Lo- 
cal Branches will have the opportunity 
to study these reports and give their 
reactions to delegates who will repre- 
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sent them in Harrisburg. These reports 
will be presented by committee chair- 
men for action by the House of Dele- 
gates. 


Social Activities 


A number of the departments, sec- 
tions, and round tables have already 
notified PSEA Headquarters that they 
will hold breakfasts, luncheons, and 
dinners during the convention days. A 
list of these and those of allied organi- 
zations will appear in the December 
issue. 

A committee of the Executive Coun- 
cil under the chairmanship of Helen 
M. Brennan of Pittsburgh is planning 
other social events for the convention 
days. 


Constitutional Amendment 


An amendment proposed by mem- 
bers of the Association, in accordance 
with Article XIX of the Constitution, 
is presented for the careful considera- 
tion of delegates. 


Amendment to PSEA 


Constitution 
(Material in brackets to be deleted) 
(Material in italics to be inserted) 


ARTICLE VII. 


There shall be three standing com- 
mittees of this Association: a commit- 
tee on Resolutions, a committee on 
Legislation, and a committee on Teach- 
er Welfare. The committee on Resolu- 
tions [and the committee on Legisla- 
tion] shall [each] consist of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Association 
who shall be a member ex officio and 
eleven members of the Association 


Committees 


elected by the House of Delegates vith 
terms of two years each; five meml-ers 
to be elected in the odd numbcred 
years and six in the even numbx red 
years. The committee on Teacher \/el- 
fare shall consist of seven members of 
the Association elected by the House 
of Delegates with terms of three years 
each, in accordance with the succession 
in effect at the time this provision is 
adopted. The members of these com- 
mittees shall begin their terms of 
service immediately following the mvet- 
ing at which they are elected and con- 
tinue in office until their successors are 
duly elected. 

The committee on Legislation shall 
consist of the Executive Secretary of 
this Association who shall be a mem- 
ber ex officio and members elected 
from and by each of the convention 
districts as hereinafter provided: one 
member for each 6000 convention dis- 
trict PSEA members, or major portion 
thereof, provided that each convention 
district as now constituted or may be 
constituted shall have one member and 
not more than two. Committee mem- 
bers from the following convention dis- 
tricts shall be elected in the even num- 
bered years: Central, Central-Western, 
Eastern, Midwestern. Committee mem- 
bers from the following convention 
districts shall be elected in the odd 
numbered years: Northeastern, North- 
western, Southeastern, Southern, and 
Western. And be it further provided 
that when a convention district is en- 
titled to two members, the chairman of 
the Legislative Committee of that con- 
vention district shall be one of said 
members. These members shall take 
office on January 1 of the year follow- 
ing their election, and shall serve for a 
term of two years or until their suc- 
cessors are elected. This amendment 
shall become effective January 1, 1953. 

In case of emergency or by ac- 
tion of the Executive Council the 
President may appoint a special com- 
mittee for a specific purpose. 





HARRISBURG HOTELS 


Hotel 


Penn-Harris, 3rd & Walnut .... 
Harrisburger, 3rd & Locust ... 


Warner, 2nd & Strawberry 


William Penn, 327 Market ...... 
New Plaza, 423 Market ............ 
New Governor, 4th & Market .... 


Senate, 122 Market 


Alva, 19 South 4th 0000000000000... 


Phone Rooms 


8-7211 
8-7191 
8-7161 
8-7141 
8-7121 
4-4041 
8-7271 
8-7553 


No. 


400 
300 
125 
140 
100 
78 
52 
33 


Rates 





Single 
$5.00-$11.00 
$3.75-$ 6.00 
$2.50-$ 3.75 
$2.75-$ 4.00 
$2.75-$ 5.00 
$3.25-$ 4.00 
$2.50-$ 4.00 
$1.50-$ 2.00 


Double 


$7.50-$13.00 
$7.25-$10.00 
$4.50-$ 6.00 
$4.50-$ 6.50 
$4.00-$ 7.00 
$4.75-$ 5.50 
$5.50-$ 7.50 
$2.75-$ 3.50 


Twin 
$10.50-$15.00 
$10.00 
$ 5.00-$ 6.50 
$ 5.00-$ 8.00 
$ 5.75-$ 7.50 
$ 7.00-$ 8.00 
$ 5.50-$10.00 
$ 3.50 
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Signed: 
Dan R. Kovar, Uniontown 
Carl H. Townsend, Oil City 
John S. Peifer, Johnstown 
George O. Shingler, Huntingdon 
Fenton H. Farley, Rochester 
Ralph J. Shockey, Chambersburg 
John K. Barrall, Media 
Oliver S. Heckman, Langhorne 
J. F. Dennis, Wilkes-Barre 
J. A. Lubold, Indiana 
H. W. Pharaoh, Waynesburg 
K. Fife Sterrett, Monessen 
Floyd W. Bathurst, Warren 
Everett A. Landin, Sugargrove 


Hotel Reservations 


Because of abnormal demand for 
hotel accommodations, delegates and 
members who plan to attend the PSEA 
convention in Harrisburg, December 
29-31, should make their reservations 
for lodgings immediately. 

Listed in this issue are hotels and 
their rates. Requests for hotel rooms 
should be made direct with the hotel 
of your choice. 

For rooms in private homes, address 
Housing Bureau, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 114 Walnut Street, Harrisburg. 

In reserving rooms, be sure to indi- 
cate date and approximate hour of 
your arrival in Harrisburg, date of 
your departure, and whether traveling 
by private automobile or public trans- 
portation. 


Bloomsburg All 
Teachers Conference 


The featured speaker at the annual 
All Teachers Conference, State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg, on November 
8, will be Paul A. Weaver, president 
of Lake Erie College for Women. 

Registration will be at 9:00 a.m. 
Demonstration lessons will be taught 
in the elementary school grades as well 
as in the secondary and business sub- 
jects in Bloomsburg High School. 


Professional Ethics’ 


The Commission on Professional 
Ethics, G. A. Eichler, chairman, met 
on September 27. The Commission 
studied the new NEA Code, planned its 
annual report to the House of Dele- 
gates, and considered the possibilities 
of distributing an ethics kit. 

—Grace I. KaAurrMan, Secretary 


Education sneaked into the child under 
the guise of play and pleasement, is as 
fruitless in contrast with true education, as 
play is with labor. 

—THOMAS HENRY BURROWES 
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SUBURBAN HOTELS 


No. 


Rooms 


Hotel Phone 
Hotel Hershey (US 422), Hershey 591 200 
Community Inn (US 422), Hershey 516 =150 
Green Acres Tourist Hotel (US 

11), R.D. No. 1, Mechanicsburg 30 
Heckton Hall (US 22 & 322), N. 

Front St. .... cee. 98-8566 40 
Middlesex Inn (US 11), Carlisle ... 44 
Georgian Hall (US 11), R.D. No. 

h, Gamay BRD 2.6 sicgecasecccon -975 25 
Allenberry, Boiling Springs, Carlisle 25 
Beaufort Inn (US 11), R.D. No. 2, 

Carlisle .... sp ie eaten tae iS 18 
Farling Hotel (US 22), R. D. No. 

3, Harrisburg Eh Acie 
Fort Hunter Hotel (US ‘22-322), 

4701 N. Front St. ... 


TOURIST HOMES 


No. 


Phone Beds 


Rooms 


The Benedot, 3109 N. 
Front St. (US 22 & 
322 North) 

A. C. Bittner Tourist 
Home, 2017-2019 N. 
2nd St. ; 

Keim’s Haven, 4617 
Jonestown Rd. (US 
22 East) 

Packer Tourist Homes, 
1700 & 1722 State 
St. The Annex & 
605 N. 7th ‘St. 
(US 22 East) 

Turnpike Manor, 3461 
Market St., Camp 
Hill (US 11, West) 

The White House, 
1911 State St. (US 
22 East) 


MOTELS 


3-9766 


No. No. No. 
Phone Rooms Beds Bath 
Cumberland Lodge 7-2902 8 13 5 
R.D. No. 1, Camp Hill 
Hillcrest Motel -7837 10 20 10 
Old York Rd., New Cumberland 
(US 111, 3 mi. South of New Cumberland) 
Island Park Motor Court 17 22 
R.D. No. 2, Duncannon 
(US 22—18 mi. north of Harrisburg) 
Duncannon 124 
Larkdale Motor Court 5-6012 10 
R.D. No. 3, Harrisburg 
(US 22 East) 
Shefford Court 3-3185 34 40 
4431 N. Front St. (US 22 & 322 North) 
Stone Lodge Motel 6-5788 6 18 
R.D. No. 4, Mechanicsburg 
(US 11, 6 mi. west of Harrisburg) 
Mechanicsburg 3892 
Miller’s Auto Court = 5-5659 12 
(US 22, 11 mi. east of Harrisburg) 
Motel Harrisburg 9-5625 52 
At Harrisburg-East Interchange 
of Pennsylvania Turnpike 
The Wayside Inn 6-5247 11 
2203 Paxton Street 


TOURIST COTTAGES 


Blue Star Cabins 5-6165 15 20 15 
R.D. No. 3 (9 mi. east of Harrisburg on US 22) 


s Accommodate 


Rates 
Double 


$13.00-$17.00 
$ 6.50-$10.00 





Twin 
$13.00-$17.00 


Single 
$8.00 
$4.00-$6.00 
$3.00 $ 5.00 $ 6.00 
$1.50-$3.50 
$3.50-$5.00 


$ 3.00-$ 6.00 
$ 5.00-$ 8.00 


$ 5.00-$ 6.00 
$ 6.50-$ 8.50 


$3.50-$4.00 
$4.00-$6.00 


$ 4.00-$ 5.00 
$ 6.00-$ 8.00 


$ 4.50-$ 6.00 
$ 6.00-$10.00 


$4.50-$5.00 $ 6.00 $ 6.50 


$3.50 $ 4.50-$ 5.00 $ 4.50-$ 5.00 


$1.50-$3.50 $ 4.00-$ 5.00 $ 5.00 


No. Total Can Rates 


Baths Accommodate Single Double 


$3.00 


$2.50 


$2.00 


Total Can 

Rates 

17 $3.50 single 
$5.00-$6.00 double 

20 $5.00 per night 


17 units (6 roll-away) 
Double—$4.00-$5.00 
Twin—$5.00-$6.00 

2 double bed units—$7-$8 
$5.00 per night 


$4.00-$6.00 


6 units—rates from 
$8 to $15 
Roll-away bed $1 
additional 

$5.00 per night 


Each room with tile bath & 
separate thermostat—rates 
$6.50-$15.00 

$3.00 Single—$4.50 Double 
$5.50 twin beds 


$5.00 and up 
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Legal Interest 


FREDERICK vs. JENKINS TWP. SCHOOL 
DISTRICT (42 Luzerne 163) 


In the Court of Common Pleas 
; of Luzerne County 


Opinion Filed September, 1951 


Facts: Mrs. Frederick was first em- 
ployed in the Jenkins Township School 
District on September 9, 1935, and con- 
tinued to serve the district until August 
29, 1950, when she was suspended. 
Three other teachers were first em- 
ployed by the district in September, 
1936, and have been continuously em- 
ployed to date. On February 16, 1944, 
Mrs. Frederick was granted a ma- 
ternity leave until September, 1946, 
when she resumed her duties. On 
August 10, 1950, the school district 
suspended Mrs. Frederick because of a 
decrease in pupil enrolment. Mrs. 
Frederick contended that she had 
greater seniority rights than the three 
teachers employed in September, 1936. 
At her request, a hearing was granted 
to consider her protest that the three 
teachers employed in 1936 had less 
seniority rights than she. There was 
no question of any difference in rating. 


QuEsTION: Does maternity leave con- 
stitute an interruption in the continuity 
of service affecting the seniority rights 
of a professional employe? 


ANSWER: Yes. 


Discussion: The Court referred to 
Section 1125(b) of the School Code 
which provides where suspensions are 
to be made, professional employes are 
to be retained on the basis of seniority 
rights acquired within the school dis- 
trict of current employment. The Court 
indicated that the term “seniority” 
means superiority to another of equal 
station by reason of earlier entrance 
into continuous service: Flannery vs. 
Jenkins Township School Directors, 60 
D & C 433. Commenting upon the issue 
involved, the Court said, “It is ap- 
parent that preference in continuance 
of employment must be accorded io 
those who have served longest. If a 
leave of absence is not to be considered 
in computing length of service, then it 
will affect the protection afforded a 
particular professional employe under 
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the Act.” It was noted that the School 
Code provides for two types of leave, 
Sabbatical and Military, both of which 
specifically preserve seniority rights. 
In the absence of legislation providing 
for the fiction of continuity of service 
while on maternity leave, the Court re- 
jected the contention of Mrs. Frederick 
and followed the conclusion in the case 
of Lazaran vs. School District of 
Luzerne Township, 3 Fayette L. J. 199. 
In that case a teacher who had not 
served ten years was granted a leave of 
absence. It was therein held that the 
continuity of her seniority rights was 
suspended during the period of leave 
because “no other authority exists for 
the extension of seniority credits during 
prolonged periods of absence” than 
those provided in the Military and 
Sabbatical Leave Acts. 

The Court concluded, therefore, that 
the maternity leave of Mrs. Frederick 
interrupted the continuity of her service 
and her seniority rights and that her 
suspension was proper. 


HALKO vs. FOSTER TOWNSHIP SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 
In the Court of Common Pleas of 


Luzerne County 


Opinion Filed September 17, 1952 


Facts: J. J. Halko began teaching in 
Foster Township School District on 
September 7, 1930. Another teacher 
was first appointed on August 31, 1935, 
and in June of 1952 the latter teacher 
comp!eted seventeen years of con- 
tinuous service. On February 1, 1942, 
Mr. Halko was granted a leave of 
absence to work as a chemist in a 
munitions manufacturing concern. His 
leave was extended by action of the 
Board until the end of the school year 
1944-45. On August 31, 1945, Mr. 
Halko returned to his teaching posi- 
tion. On June 9, 1952, he was sus- 
pended because of a decrease in pupil 
population. He contended that he was 
entitled to be retained rather than the 
teacher first employed in 1935 because 
his total period of service, after deduct- 
ing the three years’ leave of absence 
granted by the Board, exceeded the 
seventeen years’ continuous service by 
the other teacher. 


QuEsTION: Does a leave of absence 


granted by the Board other than unc er 
the Sabbatical or Military Leave Act 
constitute a break in seniority? 


ANSWER: No. 


Discussion: The Court noted that tie 
School Code does not define senior'ty 
rights or indicate the manner in which 
they are to be determined. Although 
prior Court rulings, which held that 
seniority was determined by unbroken 
service, were cited, the Court stated, 
“We do not agree that seniority neces- 
sarily connotes only continuous service 
and that the accrual of seniority 
rights is terminated with each inter- 
ruption in service.” Turning to the 
dictionary definition of the term, it 
was found to be “the status secured by 
length of service.” It was not defined 
as continuous service. The opinion 
stated that “had the legislature in mind 
that the service which is to be the basis 
of seniority rights must be continuous 
and must be performed in successive 
years, it would have said so.” 

The Court concluded, therefore, that 
the leaves of absence granted to Mr. 
Halko merely interrupted the con- 
tinuity of his service and his seniority 
rights; they did not terminate either 
his employment or the seniority rights 
which had accrued. Mr. Halko was, 
therefore, ordered reinstated. 


Appeal of HELEN KOLSUN from a 
Decision of the Board of School Directors in 
McKees Rocks Borough School District 


In the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 


Opinion No. 84—Filed September 19, 1952 


Facts: Mrs. Kolsun, a professional em- 
ploye, had taught in the McKees 
Rocks Borough school district for 
twenty years. On January 5, 1952, Mrs. 
Kolsun requested a maternity leave. 
The request was refused. She did not 
report for teaching duties after Febru- 
ary 8, 1952. On April 8, 1952, pur- 
suant to a Board resolution, a state- 
ment of charges of negligence and in- 
competency was preferred and _ notice 
given her. Upon a hearing on _ the 
charges, the Board sustained the same 
and an appeal from that action was 
taken to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 
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NEW SCHOOL WALL DISPLAY 
By GREYHOUND 
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"Wayside Wonders Aleng Cnenrica’s Highways” 


it’s ready for you now ... the 1953 edition of Greyhound’s 

popular wall displays for classroom use, Wayside Wonders Along 
America’s Highways. This new 8-foot display dramatically 

shows natural color photographs of ten memorable scenes found along 
the highways of America. You'll find the display ideal for use either 

as an informative visual teaching aid (together with the 


? 


8-page Lesson Topics, “How to See America by Highway,” also 
ready now), or as a handsome classroom decoration that can be used 


in many ways...and to illustrate many subjects. 


READY FOR YOU NOW... 
with 8-page study of highway 





transportation for classroom use .. . FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box 
815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your free copy of “Wayside Wonders 
Along America’s Highways” educational display kit. (One to a 
classroom, please.) 
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Question No. 1: Is a married female 
employe entitled to a leave for ma- 
ternity purposes as a matter of right? 


Answer: No. 


Question No. 2: Does absence from 
teaching duties because of pregnancy 
without permission of the Board of 
School Directors constitute negligence 
and incompetency ? 

ANSWER: Yes. 

Discussion: The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction referred to Brown’s 
Case, 151 Pa. Superior Court 522, af- 
firmed in 347 Pa. 418, in which it was 
held that pregnancy, which rendered 
the teacher physically incapable of dis- 
charging her duties, justified the termi- 
nation of her contract on the grounds 
of incompeiency. He also referred to 
the case of West Mahanoy Township 
School District vs. Kelly, 156 Pa. 
Superior Court, 601, in which the 
right of a school board to refuse to 
grant a request for a leave of absence 
for pregnancy was sustained, and held 
that the absence from duties of a 
teacher by reason of illness because of 
pregnancy or child birth was sufficient 
to sustain a charge of persistent 
negligence. 


The grant or refusal of a leave of 


absence for maternity purposes is a 
matter of discretion vested in the Board 
of School Directors, and even though 
a Board may grant such a leave to one 
teacher and refuse it to another, such 
action is entirely within the discretion 
of the Board and not subject to review 
by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The decision of the Board 
was upheld. 


Appeal of NAN HESTON McCARTHY from a 
Decision of the Board of School Directors of the 
School District of the Borough of Avoca 


In the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 


Opinion No. 85—Filed September 30, 1952 


Facts: This case involved a question 
of a maternity leave. The Board had 
adopted certain regulations with refer- 
ence to maternity leaves. The teacher’s 
request for such a leave was not acted 
upon by the Board; nevertheless, the 
teacher did not report for duty because 
of the approaching birth of her child 
after January 5, 1952. In accordance 
with the regulations, however, she re- 
ported for duty following the birth of 
the child and was refused reinstate- 
ment. Charges of wilful and persistent 
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violation of the school laws, incom- 
petency, and persistent negligence were 
made and a hearing held pursuant to 
the charges. Following the hearing the 
Board voted 3-yes, 2-no that the 
charges had been sustained. There- 
upon, the Board determined that the 
teacher was dismissed. 


QuEsTION: May a professional employe 
be dismissed by a vote of less than two- 
thirds of the members of the Board pre- 
ferring the charges? 
Answer: No. 
Discussion: The Board contended that 
Mrs. McCarthy was not entitled to a 
leave in the absence of affirmative ac- 
tion by the Board. It cited in support 
thereof the Sinton Case, 154 Pa. 
Superior Court 234. In that case it was 
held, “An application by a_ school 
teacher for a leave of absence always 
requires action by the Board, and until 
it is granted the applicant’s status re- 
mains unchanged.” The Board also con- 
tended that, in light of the opinions of 
our Appellate Courts, it has been held 
that pregnancy constitutes incom- 
petency if it renders the teacher physi- 
cally incapable to discharge her duties. 
Notwithstanding the merit of the 
contentions of the Board, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction pointed 
out that under the provision of Section 
1129 of the Public School Code of 
1949, a two-thirds vote of all members 
of a Board of School Directors is re- 
quired in order to sustain a charge 
preferred under the Teachers’ Tenure 
Act for the termination of a profes- 
sional employe’s contract; and if less 
than two-thirds of all the members of 
the Board vote in favor of the dis- 
charge of the professional employe, 
the employe shall be retained and the 
complaint dismissed. He pointed out 
that the Board of School Directors of 
Avoca was composed of five members 
and that a 3-2 vote in favor of the dis- 
missal of Mrs. McCarthy did not con- 
stitute an affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of all the members. He pointed out that 
two-thirds of a five-man Board re- 
quired an affirmative vote of four mem- 
bers of the Board. Lacking such vote 
in this case, he reversed the action 
taken by the Board and ordered the 
reinstatement of the professional em- 
ploye and the dismissal of the com- 


plaint. 
Brewin 


Executive Council 


The 1952 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, Septem)ver 
27, at 9:45 a.m., with Herbert P. Liu- 
terbach, President, presiding. 


Rott Catt—Present were A. Nelson 
Addleman, A. G. Breidenstine, Helen 
M. Brennan, Mark N. Burkhart, Edw in 
D. Clauss, John E. Davis, Harry N. 
Gasser, David C. Guhl, Herbert P. 
Lauterbach, John M. Lumley, Fern 
McCune, Fred L. Marshall, Kerr Mil- 
ler, Mrs. Carolyn K. Morton, Hazel 
Rankin, J. Wallace Saner, H. Austin 
Snyder. 

Absent but accounted for: H. E. 
Gayman, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, 
Francis B. Haas. 

David H. Stewart, NEA State Direc- 
tor, Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
and members of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 


MinutTEs—On motion of Mrs. Morton, 
seconded by Mr. Burkhart, the minutes 
of the August 21 and 22 meeting were 
approved. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Lau- 
terbach reported on the conferences 
and Local Branch meetings in which he 
had participated and the Convention 
District meetings and _ conferences 
which he would attend in October. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—NMr. Webster presented the report of 
the Executive Secretary. On motion of 
Mr. Burkhart, seconded by Mrs. Mor- 


ton, the financial report was accepted. 


Report of the Auditor—On motion of 
Mr. Snyder, seconded by Miss Bren- 
nan, the report of the auditor for the 
fiscal year 1951-52 was approved. 


Employment of New Personnei—On 
motion of Doctor Breidenstine, sec- 
onded by Mr. Gasser, the employment 
of Nancy M. Neyhart, stenographer, 
was approved. 


LecaL Service—Mr. Adler presented 
a report of activities for the period 
August 9 to September 18, including 
the cases of P. J. Burke, Mt. Carmel 
Township, and J. J. Halko, Freeland. 

It was moved by Doctor Addleman, 
seconded by Doctor Breidenstine, that 
the request of Mr. Burke for financial 
assistance be referred to the Executive 
Committee of the Northeastern Con- 
vention District for investigation and 
recommendation and that Council 
suspend action until such information 
is received. Motion carried. 
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it was moved by Doctor Addleman, 
seconded by Mrs. Morton, that the re- 
quest for financial assistance from Mr. 
Helko be referred to the Executive 
Committee of the Luzerne County 
Branch for a recommendation. Motion 
carried. 

Form for Request for Financial As- 
sisiance—The following committee was 
asked to prepare a form showing the 
steps to be taken in making a request 
for legal assistance for consideration 
at the next meeting of the Council: 
David H. Stewart, chairman, David C. 
Guhl, Helen M. Brennan. 


(At 10:45 a.m. Mr. Adler withdrew. ) 
STaTE CONVENTION 
Theme—On motion of Mr. Snyder, 


seconded by Mrs. Morton, Council ap- 
proved as a theme for the State Con- 


vention—Another Century of Oppor- | 


tunity for Great Teachers. 


Speaker—Mr. Lauterbach said that T. | 


V. Smith of Syracuse University would 
be the speaker for the closing general 
session of the Convention. 


Social Committee—Miss Brennan, 
chairman, reported on activities in con- 


nection with the social functions dur- | 


ing the Convention. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Committees—Mr. Webster reported on 
the activities of the Local Branch Com- 
mittee and Mr. Lauterbach on the plans 
of the Public Relations Committee for 
a News Letter. 

Presidents of Convention Districts 


distributed programs of their fall meet- | 


ings and Presidents of Departments re- 


ported interest in their plans for con- | 


ferences and workshops, and in the 
programs for the December meeting. 


LEGISLATION—G. Baker 


reported activities of the Committee in 


preparation for the 1953 session of the | 


General Assembly. 


LuncHEON—At 1:00 p.m. the Council | 


recessed for luncheon at the Harris- 
burger Hotel. 


Teacher Education Commission—On | 
motion of Miss Rankin, seconded by | 
Mr. Clauss, approval was given to the | 


Commission on Teacher Education and 


Professional Standards to hold its fifth | 


annual conference at State College on 
October 31 and November 1. 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE 


!Teadquarters Building—Mr. Burkhart, | 


NOVEMBER, 1952 


Thompson, | 
chairman of the Legislative Committee, | 


chairman. On motion of Mr. Guhl, sec- 
onded by Mr. Marshall, the report was 
received. The recommendations are: 


1. All brick surfaces on the outside 
be painted red and penciled with 
white 
All outside woodwork be painted 
white 
Investigate the possibility of re- 
modeling the front of 402 and 404 
so as to bring it in as part of the 
entire Headquarters Building 
Consider the possibility of remov- 
ing the porch facing South Street 


Suggest that in future decorating 
on the interior of the building, the 
woodwork be painted white or off- 
white with pastel shades of various 
colors on the walls 

Suggest that consideration for and 
planning of a central storage room 
or rooms be considered in order 
that more adequate use be made 
of the building 

Suggest that a committee be ap- 
pointed to investigate the advis- 
ability of constructing an entirely 
new Headquarters Building or com- 
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AS INEXPENSIVE TODAY AS 
20 YEARS AGO 


MOST PRICES HAVE GONE UP 
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Protection. 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 


when you are disabled by sickness or an accident—IF you are 
protected by a Washington National Group Plan of Income 
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pletely remodeling the present 
building, and methods of financing 
such a project. 


On motion of Doctor Addleman, 
seconded by Mr. Saner, Council ap- 
proved the appointment of a permanent 
committee to study headquarters build- 
ing and that it be empowered to retain 
the services in a consultative capacity 
of an-engineer or architect to make 
recommendations. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Northwestern Convention District Con- 

s =~ 
Tempola- 

Combining CRAYOLA® and 


ARTISTA® Tempera or 
Water Colors 














In Tempola-Craft the design is 
drawn with crayoLa Crayon, 
then a wash of artista Tem- 
pera or Water Colors is brushed 
on the background. For protec- 
tion a final glaze of shellac or 
liquid wax is recommended. Pic- 
tured are items of paper, card- 
board, unglazed pottery and un- 
finished wood. 


FREE Tempolu-Craft booklet on 

request. Write Dept. ST. 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., Néw York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith?6o.°Reps. in Pennsylvania are 
R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr.; Joseph P. Scellato; — 
Robert T. Smerdon> Thomas J. Thomas J 
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stitution—On motion of Mr. Lumley, 
seconded by Mr. Snyder, the constitu- 
tion was approved. 


Industrial Arts Section—On motion of 
Mr. Guhl, seconded by Mr. Miller, ap- 
proval was given to this group to 
become a Section of the Department of 
Practical Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion. 


Request for allocation of funds for 
Joint Committee of School Adminis- 
trators—Because the Council realizes 
the importance of this study by three 
sections of the Department of Ad- 
ministration and wants to support the 
study within the limits of the budget, 
Mr. Lumley moved, Mr. Burkhart 


| seconded, that an allocation of $1000 
| be made to the budget of the Depart- 


ment of Administration. Motion car- 
ried. 


New Business 

Request from County Superintendents 
for grant of $500 for CPEA—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Lumley, seconded by Mr. 
Marshall, Council voted that this group 
be informed that it is the policy of the 
Association that such requests clear 
through the president of the Depart: 


| ment of Administration. 


| Midwestern Convention District Con- 


stitution—On motion of Mr. Lumley, 


| seconded by Mr. Snyder, the constitu- 


tion was approved. 


| Southern Convention District Consti- 


tution—On motion of Mrs. Morton, 
seconded by Doctor Breidenstine, the 
constitution was approved. 


| Art Round Table—On motion of Mr. 


Gasser, seconded by Mr. Lumley, ap- 


| proval was given to the Pennsylvania 
| Art Education Association to function 


as a Round Table of the PSEA. 


C. Herman Grose—Council was unani- 
mous in its approval of a resolution 


| recognizing Doctor Grose’s contribu- 


tion to the profession and wishing him 
well in his new position. 

“The Executive Council: notes with 
deep satisfaction the services which C. 


t 
| Herman Grose has rendered to the pro- 


fession.-As a member of the Executive 


| Council epresenting the Superinten- 


dent of Public Instruction during the 


| last three years the Council has bene- 
| fited from: his sound judgment, his 
| broad knowledge, and his deep’ devo- 


tion to the program of our Association 


| in advaricing the welfare of the mem- 


bers of the Association and the educa- 


Bagenstose 


tional opportunities of the boys ind 
girls. The Council wishes by this means 
to express its deep appreciation to 
Doctor Grose for these services anc to 
wish him abundant success in his rew 
position as President of the State 
Teachers College at California. This 
resolution carries with it fond me:o- 
ries of delightful personal relationships 
and best wishes for future opportuni- 
ties of personal and professional as- 
sociations.” 


Lawrence E. McKnight—On motion of 
Doctor Addleman, seconded by Miss 
Rankin, Council voted that a letter be 
sent to Mr. McKnight upon his resigna- 
tion from the presidency of the Cen- 
tral Convention District thanking him 
for his contribution to our Associa- 
tion’s work and wishing him well in 
his new position. 


Membership Cards—On motion of Mr. 
Guhl, seconded by Miss Rankin, ap- 
proval was given for printing the in- 
formation regarding Department affilia- 
tion, which now appears on the receipt 
card, on the back of the State section 
of the membership card. 


New Publications! 


MUSIC FOR EARLY 
CHILDHOOD 


Kindergarten book for 


New Music Horizons 
now complete, grades kindergarten 
through 8, with 4 Columbia Records 


for every grade. 


MUSIC THE WORLD SINGS 


A zestful collection of songs and re- 


lated music activities to catch the in- 


| terest of junior and senior high school 


girls and boys. A perfect companion to 


MUSIC AMERICANS SING. 


PENNSYLVANIA REPRESENTATIVES: 


Abner Knute 
Johnson 


Glenn 


Wolfe 


Silver Burdett 
45 East 17 Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Directory of Local Branch Officers— 
On motion of Mr. Guhl, seconded by 
Mr. Burkhart, the President was 
authorized to appoint a committee to 
study the advisability of preparing a 
directory of Local Branch officers for 
the use of all such officers. 


CoMMUNICATIONS 

Esther K. Dewhirst, Aliquippa, re 
slogan for Association. It was moved 
by Doctor Addleman, seconded by 
Doctor Davis, that the suggested slogan 
be received for study. Motion carried. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 3:30 p.m. the Coun- 
cil adjourned to meet Friday evening, 


November 7, and Saturday, November | 
8.—R. C. Wesster, Assistant Execu- | 


tive Secretary, Field Service 


Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee met at | 


PSEA Headquarters on Saturday, Sep- 


tember 20, 1952, at 9:30 a.m., with G. | 
Baker Thompson, Chairman, presiding. 


Rott CaLt—Those present were: Nor- 
man C. Brillhart, Cathleen M. Champ- 
lin, Lee E. Corter, John Duronio, 
Isabel Epley, H. E. Gayman, Millard 
L. Gleim, Joseph Siegman, Mabel 
Simmons, Kermit M. Stover, G. Baker 
Thompson, Chairman, and T. Stuart 
Williams. 

Herbert P. Lauterbach, President, 
A. C. Moser, R. C. Webster, and E. P. 
Bertin of Headquarters Staff met with 
the Committee. 


Minutes—It was moved by Mr. Gleim, 
seconded by Mr. Williams, that the 
minutes of the meeting of June 21, 
1952, be approved as mailed to the 
Committee. Motion carried. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 
Assessment on Real Estate—Mr. 


Thompson reported that a subcommit- | 
tee is continuing to study this prob- | 


lem. 


Teacher Load and Notification of | 


Teachers Prior to Suspension—The 
committee is waiting for a recommen- 
dation from the Bill of Rights Com- 
mittee on these items. 

Distressed School Districts—It was 
reported that the Joint State Govern- 
ment Commission is making a study of 


this problem. The Committee felt that | 


no action should be taken until the 
study is completed. 

Penalty for Emergency Certificates 
—It was moved by Mr. Corter, sec- 


onded by Mr. Brillhart, that legislation | 
be introduced increasing the penalty | 
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for employing emergency certified 
teachers from $300 to $500. Motion 
carried. 

Sick Leave—Mr. Adler was requested 
to study the possibilities of including 
a disability clause in the Sick Leave 
Act. 

Defining Supervising Principal, As- 
sistant Supervising Principal, Vice 


Principal, Supervisor, Coordinator, and 
Director—Mr. Thompson reported that 
a committee is still working on these 
definitions, in order that all groups 
agree, if possible, upon the definitions. 
He reported also that the chairman and 





decide: 


up to $200.00. 
day, if you want it. 


or quarterly. 


Name 
Address 
City 





Now you can have an insurance policy fitted to your special 
needs. TPM’S Teachers Special Policy is designed so that you 


1. the amount of the monthly benefit you want to receive— 
when you want the payments to begin—on the first 
3. when you want to pay for it—annually, semi-annually, 


And you can add special “riders” to get exactly the kind and 
amount of coverage you want. For instance “riders” can pro- 
vide increased hospitalization or surgical benefits. 


Rates are flexible enough so that you can easily get the cov- 
erage you want at a price you can afford to pay. You owe it to 
yourself to find out about this new kind of insurance. Mail us 
this coupon today and we'll send you complete information. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PENNA. 
NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES 


COUPON 


Please send me complete information on TPM’S Teachers Special Policy 


the President and Mr. Gasser would 
meet with Doctor Klonower. 


Tenure—It was moved by Miss 
Champlin, seconded by Mr. Williams, 
that the PSEA Legislative Committee 
continue vigorously to oppose any 
changes in the Tenure Law that would 
be detrimental to the interests of our 
members. Motion carried. 

Retirement—The Committee felt that 
all items listed in the agenda on retire- 
ment should be referred to the Retire- 
ment Problems Committee for recom- 
mendations including the following: 
See Legislative Committee, page 104 











NEW BOOKS 





Basic Composition. Book 2. Philip Burn- 
ham. 490 pp. Illus. Scott, Foresman. $2.60 


This grammar composition text contains 
30 units based on the theory of teaching 
by example, by application, and by oral 
approach to written composition. Units 1-20 
include grammar, improving _ sentences, 
punctuation, spelling, usage, and composition 
sections; units 21-30, paragraph study, im- 
proving paragraphs, usage, spelling, and com- 
position. The book is well illustrated. 


HicH Scuoor Dictionary. E. L. Thorndike 
and C. L. Barnhart. 1120 pp. Scott, Fores- 
man. $4 


This dictionary includes recently-added-to- 
the-language meanings for words, illustra- 
tive sentences, and phrases that clinch mean- 
ings by showing students the words “in 
action.” Pronunciation helps are given 
through nine symbols, plus the familiar long 
vowel markings. The book contains over 
75,000 words. 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL Business. Revised 
Edition. W. M. Polishook, Temple Uni- 
versity, Clyde Beighey, and H. E. Whe- 
land. 480 pp. Illus. Ginn. $3 

The three stated aims of this book are (1) 


to give high school students general knowl- 
edge of how business works; (2) to enable 
them as adults to conduct their daily affairs 
in an efficient, businesslike way; (3) to 
help them choose a job. The text explains, 
for instance, such everyday matters as how 
to reconcile a bank statement and how to 
buy goods and services wisely; the operations 
of banks; facts about insurance, investing, 
and budgeting; taxation and problems of 
home ownership. 


Grass—Our Greatest Crop. Sarah R. Ried- 
man. 128 pp. Illus. Nelson. $3 

This book tells the story of the grass 
family and how, with its cultivation, our 
ancestors were able to turn from wandering 
huntsmen to herdsmen, and then to farmers. 
It tells of the many uses of the different 
members of this large family. It aims to 
teach that we must protect and encourage 
the growth of the grasses, for only their 
fullest use will insure plenty of food for 
the earth’s ever-increasing population. For 
ages ten to fourteen. 


Discoverinc Numpsers. Book III. 342 
LEARNING Numpsers. Book IV. 342 
ExpLorinc Numsers. Book V. 369 


Unperstanpinc Numbers. Book VI. ::7 
pp. L. J. Brueckner, Elda L. Merton, 
and F. E. Grossnickle. Winston. $2 eich 
“Perfected procedures for teaching arith- 
metic meaningfully” of this new series in- 
clude visualization as well as illustration; 
pupil discovery rather than textbook tellirg; 
pupil growth from concrete manipulations to 
abstract symbolism; practice after under- 
standing of the concept rather than before; 
workshop of additional drill questions ‘or 
those who need it, and optional placement 
of more difficult concepts. 


Forests AND Fiorps. Bernadine Bailey. 142 
pp. TEMPLE Town To Tokyo. Mildred 
Houghton Comfort. 144 pp. Illus. Beck- 
ley-Cardy. $1.60 each 

Two of the first books of the Neighbors 

Around the World Series to come off the 

press. In this series of nine books are stories 

of countries of importance, typical of a 

culture and way of life. The next books will 

tell of India and Switzerland. “Forests and 

Fiords” is the story of life in the Scandinav- 

ian countries as experienced by Niels and 

Nora, two Danish children. “Temple Town 

to Tokyo” is the story of living in post-war 

Japan with its purpose to show that the 

Japanese future depends upon peaceful 

progress. Both books are for grades 5-8. 


TEACHING IN THE MOopbERN SECONDARY 
Scuoo.t. F. G. Macomber. 360 pp. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $4.25 

This text describes modern classroom teach- 
ing procedures together with the psychological 
and philosophical points of view basic to such 





Now testing a 


Form J ready January 1953 
Forms K, L, M, N to follow 


This latest edition, four years a-building, makes available four new 
batteries—new in content, new in organization with new co-authorship. 
Norms are based on the most extensive, systematic standardization 
program ever conducted for an achievement battery. 


second generation... 


953 STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST 


by TRUMAN L. KELLEY 


* Content reflecting present-day emphases in the various subject 
matter areas 


* Simplified, completely objective scoring 


* The most representative national norms available for any achieve- 
ment battery, including both grade norms and percentile norms 


» Simple, clear directions for administering 


* Attractive format contributing to satisfaction in use 





STANFORD has been the standard in achievement testing for over 
3@ years. Write now for full information and pre-publication Speci- 
men Sets of new Form J. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


B. W. Saler, F. W. Smith, and A. F. 
Zerbe, Pennsylvania Representatives 


RICHARD MADDEN 
ERIC F. GARDNER 


LEWIS M. TERMAN 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 


GILES M. RUCH New York 
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procedures. The author covers unit planning, 


securing democratic control, class organiza- | 


tion for work, evaluation, guidance, introduc- 
tion to the modern classroom curriculum, 
anc basic psychology and philosophy in 
practice. 


Evexrypay Puysics. O. A. Nelson and J. G. 
Winans. 624 pp. Illus. Ginn. $4.36 


Physics in this book deals with the prob- 
lems of everyday life which arise in regard 


to the home, heat for comfort, the use of | 


electricity, heat in the kitchen, light and 
vision, science and recreation, communica- 
tion, motor and air transportation. Chapters 
end with sections entitled “Things to Do, 
Problems, Questions, and Words to Study,” 
which increase the student’s scientific vocab- 
ulary. The problems are organized in various 
levels of difficulty. There will be a work- 
book, teachers’ manual, and tests. 


Books Received 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, Ill.: 
OnE TO TEN. TAKE A Number. Experiences 
in Counting, Adding, and Subtracting. 
G. P. Mecham and Marion Crouch 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.: 
Lapy JANE Grey—Reluctant Queen. Mar- 
guerite Vance. $2.75 
Ginn and Co., Statler Building, Boston 17, 
Mass.: 
Better ENGLISH. Grade 9. M. J. Herzberg, 
Florence C. Guild, and J. N. Hook. $2.56 
LATIN AND THE Romans. Book Two. New 
Edition. Thornton Jenkins and A. P. 
Wagener. $3.60 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- | 


ton 16, Mass.: 


GENERAL MatuHematics aT Work. C. H. | 


Ewing and W. W. Hart. $2.80 


HANDBOOK OF WRITING AND SPEAKING. | 
Second Edition. E. C. Woolley, F. W. | 


Scott, and J. C. Tressler. $2.40 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd | 


St., New York 36, N. Y.: 

PracticAL MatuHematics. New Fourth 
Edition. C. I. Palmer and S. F. Bibb. 
$4.50 

THey Mape America Series: ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON. Nation Builder. Nathan 
Schachner. $2.40: CHARLES WILLSON 
Peate. Artist and Patriot. Berta N. 
Briggs. $2.80. Rep Jacket. Last of the 
Seneca. Arthur C. Parker. $2.40 

University of the State of New York, Albany, 
Noe: 


ForTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


Epucation DEPARTMENT. For the school | 


year ending. June 30, 1950. Volume 2. 
Statistics 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 
\DMINISTRATIVE WOMEN IN HIGHER Epvu- 
cATION. National Council of Administra- 
tive Women in Education. $0.25 
\PPROACHES TO -CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION. 


Teaching Citizenship through Films. An | 


Annotated Bibliography compiled for 


the NEA Citizenship Committee. Dorothy | 


Dodge Anthony. $0.10 
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WE GIVE YOU SIX 


(and there are more) 
six important reasons why 


THE N€W ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories in 
which every character “comes to life.” 
It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words and 
clear-cut lessons on word meanings and word usage. 
It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques for be- 
ginners. 
It provides for individual differences through the use of sep- 
arate teaching plans for superior, average, and immature 
groups. 
It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary 
Workbooks for immature groups). 
It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as 
Reading Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sen- 
tence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary Word Cards; In- 
tegrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 











DURABLE — strong steel frame, 

reinforced 

SAFE—no tipping, cutting, 

shagging hazards 

COMFORTABLE — extra-wide, 

Codigo btol-t-) oMK\-1ol fe] alo il olelel <7 

CONVENIENT — fold quietly, 

quickly, compactly 

RUBBER SHOES — long-life, 

Igy ol Kola -tol ol = 

3 SEAT STYLES—formed ply- - a 
wood with durable lacquer finish; OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


fo} duil-to Me} i-1-1 Pm ofo] 4-Yo Ml of tle lo 
Cyatohul-ii-toRMeol ml livehitola i t-tehial-ta 
upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 


EST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 
f, 3 Se ty lo / 
WORLD'S.LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


RM. 600— 212 OLIVER AVE., PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
16TH AT HAMILTON, PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 





Thread-easy film path of RCA ‘‘400”’ pro- 
jector proves itself again! Of 473 guests at a 
recent trade show who threaded the RCA 
“400”’, most did it in less than 30 seconds, 
many in 7 to 20 seconds. 


Easiest Way 
To Show Films 


Actual time tests prove the ‘“‘thread-easy”’ 
RCA ‘400’ 16mm sound film projector 
is the world’s fastest threading projector. 
But they prove more than just speed. They | 





THE Economic OuTLOOK FoR PusLic Epu- 


CATION. Tentative Conclusions of a Con- | 
ference of Specialists in Public Finance | 
and School Finance. Committee on Tax | 


Education and School Finance. $0.25 


EpucATION IN LAY Macazines, Juty l, | 


1952. Educational Research Service, Re- 
search Division. $0.50 

How We OrcaAnizeE To Do BusINEss IN 
America. Department of Rural Educa- 
tion. $0.35 

LEADERSHIP FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
Official Report, 78th Annual Convention, 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1952. $2.50 

SERVICES OF STATE EpucaTioN AsSsOCIA- 
TIONS, 1951-52. Research Division. $1 

TEACHER PERSONNEL Procepures, 1950-51: 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN SERVICE. 


Research Bulletin, April, 1952. Research 


Division. $0.50 


The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
Dc 


U. S. Government 

DEFENSE MosiLizATION—THE SHIELD 
AGAINST AGGRESSION. Sixth Quarterly 
Report to the President by the Director 
of Defense Mobilization. $0.30 

NATIONAL BLoop Procram. Office of De- 
fense Mobilization 

NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PuysicaLLy HANpI- 


CAPPED WEEK, October 5-11, 1952. A | 
Program Guide for State and Local | 
NEPH Committees in Providing Job Op- | 
portunities for Qualified Handicapped | 


Workers. U. 
$0.15 


S. Department of Labor. 


prove you can’t beat the RCA ‘“‘400” for | Federal Security Agency 


downright easy operation. 


You can trust your RCA “400” 


No need to cross your fingers when you turn 
on your RCA “400”. You know you'll have a 
picture. And you get a clear, steady picture— 
steadier than the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers standards. 


Prove it yourself 


Make your own test on the RCA “400” pro- 
jector. Check it side-by-side with other 16mm 
projectors. Prove to yourself that it’s the easi- 
est to thread, best in performance. Quiet in 
operation. 

Ask your local RCA Visual Products dealer 
to give you a demonstration. Or mail coupon 
for complete, descriptive folder on RCA ‘‘400”’ 
Senior and Junior 16mm Sound Film Projectors. 


Tmks. ® 


For Free BOOKLET 
—MAIL COUPON NOW 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Dept. 133KA 

Radio Corporation of America Ae 
Camden, N. J. Ah 
Please send me free the new booklet: “RCA ‘400’ 
Senior and Junior 16mm Sound Film Projector.” 


Name 





School 





Street 








Office of Education 


ACCREDITED HIGHER INSTITUTIONS, 1952. 
$0.35 

SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE STATE DeE- 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

STATISTICS OF STATE SCHOOL 
1949-50. $0.30 

SUMMARIES OF STUDIES IN AGRICULTURAL 
EpucaTion. An Annotated Bibliography 
of Studies in Agricultural Education 
with Classified Subject Index. $0.20 

SUPERVISED PRACTICE IN COUNSELOR PReEp- 
ARATION. $0.20 


SYSTEMS, 


These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 


DG. 


| United Nations 


ASSEMBLY’s STEPS TO SPEED PROGRESS 
THROUGHOUT THE TRUST TERRITORIES 
From Camps To Homes. Progress and 


Aims of the United Nations Relief and | 


Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East. $0.25 
Current UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
DIsPOSAL OF THE FoRMER ITALIAN COLO- 
nies. Background Paper No. 70 


IssuEs BEFORE FOURTEENTH SESSION OF 


Economic AND SoctaL CounciL 


PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT IN INDONESIA. $0.25 | 


The above publications may be secured | 
from the Department of Public Information, | 
United Nations, New York, N. Y. 


Chatmp{ 
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KEY-CONTROLLED 
COMBINATION 
LOCK NO. 1525 


Thousands of combinations, with 
3-number dialing, protect the 
student — yet only one school- 
owned master key will open ev- 
ery locker! 

Here's the latest in padlock 
protection—tops in convenien¢e 
and quality, yet in the bargain- 
price-bracket. It will pay you to 
consider Master. 

Write today, to Dept. 20 





MASTER NO. 1500 

Long time school fav- 

orite. Constructed like 

Nd. 1525, but without 
key control. Master is also world- 
f for laminated padlocks. 














Master [ock Company. Milwaukee. Wis. 
Worlds Leading Padlock Manufactnrd 
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NOTES AND NEWS es 





Rosert G. Dawes of Philadelphia 
was inaugurated as the second presi- 
deni of York Junior College on Sep- 
tember 29. Doctor Dawes was formerly 
chief of education and cultural rela- 
tions for Bavaria under U. S. High 


Commissioner for Germany John J. | 


McCloy. 

Jay NerF has accepted the position 
of high school principal in the Meyers- 
dale Joint School District. Mr. Neff 
formerly served in Westmoreland 
County. 


RosBert A. NICHOLS, 3RD, a member 
of the teaching staff at Harding Junior 
High School, Lebanon, since 1942, has 
been elected secretary of the Lebanon 
School Board. Mr. Nichols has been a 
member of the PSEA Committee on 
Local Branches since 1946. 


Joun C. WARNER, president of the | 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, has 
been appointed to the General Advisory 
Committee for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Doctor Warner, who worked 
on the wartime Manhattan Project 
which conceived and built the atomic 
bomb, says the appointment does not 
mean he would leave Carnegie Tech. 


J. Conrap SEEGERS, dean of the 
Teachers College at Temple University, 
has been elected president of Muhlen- 
berg College. He will assume his new 
duties on February 2, 1953. 


EpcarR M. Finck of Toms River, 
New Jersey, has been elected professor 
of general psychology and education at 
Dickinson College, Carlisle. 


RaLpH C. SMITH is the new assist- 
ant superintendent in Lycoming Coun- 
ty. Formerly, he was supervising prin- 
cipal of the Montoursville Area Joint 
schools. 


KENNETH R. DELAHUNTY, supervis- 
ing principal at Hickory since 1942, 
now holds the position of superinten- 
dent of Hickory schools. Hickory be- 
came a third class school district re- 
cently. 


STANFORD L. KUNKLE, former prin- 
cipal of the high school at Milton, is 


now principal of the joint high school | 


at Lewisburg, succeeding Joseph Dib- 


lin. Mr. Kunkle was associated with | 


the Milton schools for 26 years. 
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James F. Ker, agricultural exten- 
sion specialist in 4-H Club work at the 
Pennsylvania State College, will pre- 
sent talks illustrated with colored slides 
relative to the rural community in 


Europe as a means of assisting in cre- 
ating understanding of Europe with 
particular reference to Germany. Mr. 
Keim has returned from a leave of 
absence during which he spent four 





FUN with MANY TEACHING 
AIMS and CORRELATIONS 





old material 





to make this 
Footstool out of 


7 tin cans and some 


Suggestions we hope you find 
interesting and useful 





You might care to utilize time of year and your students’ gift-making 
interests in your teaching program, with this attractive footstool. 


Your materials are: 7 empty fruit or 
juice cans (7” tall). Sticky tape. 6 yards of 
strong string. 2 pieces of cardboard each 
14” square. Same amount of padding. Some 
old, durable fabric(2 pieces each 16” square; 
1 piece 10” x 43”). Sewing thread. Bright 
yarn or soft string and big-eyed needle. 


Simple directions: 1 To 
make the frame—Remove 
one end of all cans in order 
to have smooth edges. Wash. 
Using one can for center, 
group other six around it. 
This gives shape. Keep all open ends at bot- 
tom; solid ends are the top. Tape all cans 
together and bind securely around and 
around with strong string 
near top, bottom, middle. 
Then tape string to cans. 
Your frame is now built. 


2 To pad top and bottom 


: Pe 
Si ~ of frame—Set frame on 


cardboard; trace pattern. Cut out. Use this 
to get shape of duplicate cardboard and two 


paddings.(Also for top and bottom of fabric 
for cover, allowing extra 1” for seams.) Tape 
one padding to each cardboard. Tape to top 
and bottom of frame, padding side up. You 
are now ready for the covering. 


3 To make covering—You already have top 
and bottom pieces of fabric cut to shape. 
Now for side piece: cut straight strip of 
fabric 10” x 43” (this is 2” 
— ~~ ecto & B 
3 Wider than height (2ZBASS> 

. c << 
of frame). Sew this to top | “ WA : 
piece, right sides together 
(allow 1” seam). Snip back at indentations 
to make top and bottom lie flat. Turn cov- 
ering right side out and slip over frame. 
Slip stitch side seam. Sew edge of side piece 
at bottom of frame with stitches criss-cross- 
ing from side to side like spokes of a wheel. 
At indentations, pull tightly in order to hold 
shape of frame. Turn in edge of bottom 
fabric and slip stitch to covering. Orna- 
ment top edge with blanket stitch in bright 
yarn or soft string. And here’s the footstool. 


A TREAT THAT REALLY SATISFIES is wholesome, 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. It always tastes / 
so good, lasts so long and costs so little. Just try it. 











From coast to coast Cowboy Sam helps teachers develop the 
pupil’s desire for reading. The high interest, combined with 
easy reading, is a powerful antidote for TV. Suspense, mystery, 
excitment—without blood and thunder. Then, to draw the 
lasso tight, there are gay, humorous, colorful drawings by 
Jack Merryweather. Each book features a carefully graded 
vocabulary. 


6 Cowboy Sam books—primer through 3rd grade. 


THE JERRY BOOKS—A close second—for these stories drama- 
tize everyday experiences realistically. They stimulate every 
child to the excitement of the world about him. 


4 Jerry books—primer through 3rd grade. 


Just ask for our Good Books Catalog for 1952-1953. 
It illustrates and describes hundreds of interesting books. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ~~ Publishers 
1632 Indiana Avenue ° Chicago 16, Illinois 








SVE FILMSTRIPS 


The Baby King 
For 5 year olds and up; 23 frames. The old, old 
story of Christmas as found in the Gospels is 
simply and beautifully told. The birth of Jesus, 
the shepherds’ visit, the visit of the wise men, 
and the joy of that ‘first Christmas. 
A770-5_ The Baby King, in color, 

with captions 
A770-1 The Baby King, in color, 

with reading script 


RUDOLPH—The Red-Nosed Reindeer 


For 4 year olds and up; 40 frames. For the 
first time — the story of Rudol h in a filmstrip! 
Your children will be ieligbten with the antics 
and problems of this lovable Santa Claus 
helper. Original illustrations by Winfield Nash. 
This strip can be used with the R.C.A. record- 
ing of the same name. 

A246-12 Rudolph—The Red-Nosed Reindeer, 

in color, with manual $6.0 








A Christmas Carol 
For 10 year olds and up; 51 frames. The popular 
and fascinating story by Charles Dickens is 
brought to life in this new SVE _filmstrip. 
Scrooge, Tiny Tim, and Bob Cratchit are all 
Brosented in this adaptation by Margaret 

radfield, with illustrations by Carlos Lopez. 
A246-11 A Christmas Carol, in color, 

captioned 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation * 1345 Diversey Parkway ¢ Chicago 14, Illinois 














creators of internationally famous Instructor, School Master and Skyline projectors 
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years in Germany working with a mil. 
itary government organization and with 
the office of the High Commissi: ner, 
He has resumed his work at enn 
State. 

RatpH C. Swan has resigned his 
position as superintendent of Perry 
County schools to join the staff o/ the 
Pennsylvania Economy League. 

Pau A. Swank, formerly supervis. 


| ing principal of the Burnham-Derry 
| Township Joint School District, is the 
| new principal of the Shamokin Area 


Joint Junior-Senior High School. 


Rosert E. GrIine is the new princi- 
pal of Avalon High School. 


Index to Advertisers 


| Adams Teachers Agency ............ 

| American Seating Co. ................. 

| Association of American Railroads ..... 
| Baltimore Teachers Agency 


Becktey- Caney Ce s52...0) ics cece cseacantcensts 
BSRRTIEY: ANE OER Go. nis oses sihecwmasccaccn cael 
Bituminous Coal Institute 

Goca-Gale-Go. 20.8cn0k8 Inside back cover 
Educators Mutual Insurance Co. 

Great American Teachers Agency ....... 
Greyhound Lines 

Grolier Society 

Kurtz Bros. 

Master Eock Co. .......... 


| Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 


Radio Corporation of America 

Row, Peterson & (Cek. .......608.05.0.05. 

Silver Burdett Co. ........ 

Society for Visual Education, ‘tae. 

State Teachers Colleges ....... Back cover 

Teachers Protective Mutual “Life In- 
surance Co. 

Washington National Insurance Co. ... 
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World Book Co. ....... anes 
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For the true citizen, “American” will ever 


| be a word of the spirit and not of the flesh. 


. Neither birth nor station, neither circum- 


| stance nor vocation, will win or prevent the 


esteem to which fidelity, honesty, and sincerity 


| are alone entitled. He will look neither up nor 
| down, but with even eye will seek to read the 
| hearts of men—CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


Make yourself necessary to the world, and 
mankind will give you bread.—EMERSON 


>P] 


“Yours... for the asking 


This issue contains many attractive offerings 
by our advertisers. Write as quickly as pos- 


| sible for the items you can use..A few 


pertinent offerings are listed in this column, 
but you will find other excellent material by 
watching the advertising in every issue. 


20a. WaystpE Wonpers ALONG AMERICA’S 
Hicuways. Wall mural 8 feet wide. In 
full color. Shows the most interesting 
spots along the highways. Includes an 
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-page booklet “How to see America,” 
with one page of study outline on bus 
ravel. (Greyhound Lines) 

AMERICAN RaltLroaps. Illustrated story 
£ the development of American rail- 
coad transportation with map series 
showing expansion of railway system 
by decades. Especially useful for social 
studies, grades 6 and up. Sample copy 
now, with classroom quantities avail- 
able on subsequent request. (Associa- 
tion of American Railroads) 

. THE CoorpDINATED CLASSROOM is an 
illustrated, 48-page report covering 
every phase of seating, lighting, and 
decoration problems in the classroom 
and their effect on children’s posture, 
vision, and general welfare. (American 
Seating Company) 

a. CUTAWAY VIEW OF AN UNDERGROUND 
Mine. A 12” by 18” chart in three 
colors of the workings of a modern 
underground mine, with descriptions. 
(Bituminous Coal Institute) 
SUPPLEMENT TO EDUCATIONAL FILM- 
strip CaTaLoc. A special 8-page Sup- 
plement which lists the wealth of new 
filmstrips and 2x 2 Slidesets which are 
completed and ready for immediate de- 
livery and those items scheduled for 
completion prior to December 1 . 
plus complete information on the 19 
filmstrips produced by Life Magazine 
which are now distributed by SVE 
Dealers. (Society for Visual Education) 

5a. CLASSROOM TEACHING Fitms CATALOG 
lists over 125 titles with full descrip- 
tion. Correlation chart and index shows 
the recommended grade level and sub- 
ject-matter area for each film. (Young 
America Films) 

. A Wortp or Sarety For Your TRAVEL 
Funps. Booklet in four colors gives 
interesting basic facts on the use of 
these famous travel funds. (The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York) 

. TEACHERS Buyinc GuIDE is an 88-page 
catalog of book lists and prices, hun- 
dreds of teaching aids, books, and ma- 
terial (Beckley-Cardy Company) 

. Caraoc, 60 pages, illustrating and de- 
scribing worktext, workbooks, and other 
instructional aids available for all ele- 
mentary and high school subjects in the 
fields of mathematics, science, music, 
tests, reading, history, health, shop- 
work, and many others. (The Steck 
Company) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

I have checked the items and quantities 
desired. I understand this coupon is for 
use only during this school year. 3¢ is 
enclosed for each item ordered. 
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One cost that has gone 


Maite 
In the e roads 
were few and markets limited. Along nar- 
row trails the pioneer carried his goods 
packed on mule or horse. Loads averaged 
about 200 pounds; the normal day’s journey 
was 25 miles. The average cost of moving 
a ton of freight one mile was about $1.00. 


eae 4 i 
In the 1830’s America’s railroads had their 
beginnings. The early locomotive was a 
primitive affair. It could pull about 90 tons 
of freight, and 15 miles per hour was good 
travelling time. The average charge for 
moving a ton of freight one mile was 
approximately 7 cents. 


The covered wagon played an important 
role in America’s history as settlers ven- 
tured in search of homestead, trade or gold. 
The prairie schooner held about 3,000 
pounds; 25 miles was a good day’s trip. 
The average cost of moving a ton of freight 
one mile was approximately 20 cents. 


ae al , 
A generation later, improved locomotives 
which burned coal instead of wood were 
running on tracks of steel instead of iron, 
thus making it possible to move heavier 
trains faster. The average charge per ton 
per mile had come down to approximately 
3 cents. 


Today’s locomotives — Diesel, steam and electric—are a far cry from earlier 
railroad engines. With modern track and terminals, shops and signals, and 
countless other improved facilities, the modern locomotive makes possible— 
an average charge, for moving a ton of freight one mile, of less than 1% cents! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request. 


Mor You'll enjoy THE 
«~\i/ "> RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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Legislative Committee, from page 97 
Amend the Military Leave Law (S. B. 
41) to permit payments on the install- 
ment plan 


Require a district to re-employ a 
teacher upon restoration of health fol- 
lowing disability retirement 


Permit contributions to be made from 
salaries and permit credit for service 
for summer and night school work 


Permit retired teachers to serve as 
substitutes on a limited basis 


SPECIAL PRESENTATIONS—A _ commit- 
tee consisting of Mark N. Burkhart, 
president, Department of Administra- 
tion; Frank H. Herrington, president, 
and Joseph N. Maddocks, past presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Branch, National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, presented a report on salaries 
for secondary principals. 

Mr. Burkhart presented a commu- 
nication from the Supervising Prin- 
cipals Section of the Department of 
Administration recommending the re- 
peal of the 1951 Act providing for ap- 
pointment of Associate Superinten- 
dents. 


Department of Public Instruction 
Salaries—It was moved by Mr. Stover, 
seconded by Mr. Siegman, that the 
Legislative Committee support the De- 
partment of Public Instruction in its 
efforts to improve salaries. 

Transportation—Miss_ Epley _ pre- 
sented the following resolution from 
the Allegheny County Branch: 


“Be it resolved, since an increasing 
number of motor vehicles per day 
travel the highways in the Common- 
wealth, hazards to the safe journey to 
and from school have so alarmingly 
increased, that it is imperative that all 
school children have motorized trans- 
portation to points out of the im- 


mediate enki of the school.” 
TEACHERS 


ADAMS ‘sin 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 


NO REGISTRATION FEE—I4TH YEAR 


T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 





It was decided to hold a meeting of 
the Legislative Committee on Friday 
evening, October 24, at 8:00 p.m. and 
Saturday morning, October 25, to 
consider in greater detail proposals for 
the next session of the General As- 
sembly. 


ADJOURNMENT—Meeting adjourned at 
4:55 p.m.—A. Crain Moser, Acting 
Secretary 


Necrology 


WituraM R. REEsE, head of the music 
department at Forty Fort High 
School, September 17 

ELIzABETH M. BREEN, teacher in the 
Philadelphia public school system 
for 35 years, September 20 

Mary Druit Potter, teacher at South 
Hills High School, Pittsburgh, be- 
fore her retirement in 1938, Septem- 
ber 24 


Rospert Maurice SHERRARD, 82, one 
of the original members of the Pitts- 
burgh Board of Public Education 
and former associate superintendent, 
September 19 

BERTHA M. CHANDLER, teacher in the 
Coatesville schools before her retire- 
ment, August 24 

ELIZABETH Barry, teacher in the Shar- 
on schools for 25 years before her 
retirement in 1947, August 10 


Calendar 


November 7-8—Pennsylvania School 
Press Association Convention, Al- 
toona 


November 7-8—14th Annual Art Edu- 
cation Conference, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown 

November 8—Annual All Teachers 
Conf., State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg 





y~Seeking a Position? 





Many excellent positions listed, East 
and South, at attractive salaries. 
Write, telling about yourself. 


The Baltimore — Agency 
Est 
m K. Fn 


illia » Mgr. 
516." N. Chastes St., ‘Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 














Write immediately. 


Established 1880 





Write immediately. 


TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have, officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—more than a quarter of a century under the 
same management—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ 4 gencies 


72nd Year 
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November 8—Tri-State Business !du- 
cation Assn., Robert Morris School, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburg): 

November 8-9—Pa. Assn. of Deans of 
Women Convention, Schenley Ho. 
tel, Pittsburgh 

November 9-15—American Education 
Week 

November 21-22—Second Annual 
Work Conference of the Department 
of Higher Education, Harrisburg 

December 4-6—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. Annual Convention, Harris. 
burg; Collegiate Band Festival, 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster 

December 11-13—Conference, Pa. State 
Assn. for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading 

December 28-30—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Business Teachers Assn., Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago 

December 29-30—College Physical Ed. 
ucation Association, Hotel New 


Yorker, New York 
December 29-31—PSEA Annual Con- 


vention, Harrisburg 


1953 


February 14-19—American Assn. of 
School Administrators Convention, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


February 27-March 3—FKastern Divi- 
sion, Music Educators National 


Conf., Buffalo, N. Y. 


March 19-21—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. State H. S. Orchestra Festival, 
Sharon 

April 15-18—Schoolmen’s Week and 


Southeastern Convention District, 


Philadelphia 


April 16-18—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. State Collegiate Chorus Fes- 
tival, Drexel 


| April 17-18—Pa. Future Teachers of 


America State Convention, Lebanon 


Valley College, Annville 


April 18—Junior Classical League 
Convention, Glen Rock 


April 19-23—Eastern District Conv., 
NEA Dept. of American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel William Penn. 
Pittsburgh 


| June 28-July 3—NEA Convention, Mi- 


ami Beach, Florida 
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